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WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1953 


UNITED STaTEs SENATE, 
CONSULTATIVE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NEAR EAst AND AFRICA 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON FoREIGN RELATIONS, 
Fe SangrOM, LO 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:10 p. m., in the 
Old Supreme Court chamber, United States ( ‘epitol, Senator William 
F. Knowland presiding. 

Present: Senators Knowland (presiding), Wiley, Fulbright, and 
Gillette. 

Senator KNowLANb. The meeting will come to order. 

Secretary Smith, will you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER BEDELL SMITH, ACTING SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


Mr. Smirx. Mr. Chairman, you spent the morning with us in the 
St. Lawrence Valley. Now we transfer you to the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea. 

Senator Winey. That is not much of a step for you, is it? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir, nor for this committee, which is used to moving 
all over the world. 

Mr. Chairman, as this is a public hearing, I think if you will bear 
with me, I will state for the record a number of matters which are 
well known, I know, to you individually. I won’t undertake to docu- 
ment our interest in the Near Eastern region, which you understand 
and which is thoroughly understood in responsible circles within the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government. 


NATURE OF REFUGEE PROBLEM 


But what I want to do is to outline the nature of the refugee problem 
and the efforts of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency to 
rehabilitate these unhappy Palestinians who lost their homes and their 
property in what is now Israel. 

Our conclusions are that this is a world problem which it is proper 
for the United Nations to deal with; that we should continue to support 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency in its efforts. 

We are convinced that the United Nations has done a good job under 
very difficult conditions, and while I am paying an honest tribute, I 
think that this is the proper time and place to record the fact that the 
United States Congress has in the past given its full support to this 
area, and had it not been for the support given by the United States 
Congress, the position of these poor people would be indescribable. 
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We appreciate the support that Congress has given, and we believe 
that we can look to Congress for continuing support if the past record 
is any criterion. Our and your concern for this unfortunate group 
is justified on the grounds of our national interest and on the ground of 
common humanity. 

Difficult conditions have hindered progress, stemming, as you well 
know, from the background of hostilities in Palestine. 

Furthermore, there have been very large scale projects in progress 
and under consideration, and these require detailed planning. There 
are always delays in putting major reclamation and irrigation plans 
in hand 

PRESENT SITUATION 


Now, in brief, this is the situation. As a result of hostilities, about 
750,000 Arabs living in the British mandate in Palestine in 1948 left 
their homes and their possessions. The vast majority of these people 
have received no compensation for their property, and many express 
the desire to be repatriated. I simply state facts. 

While 100,000 or more of them have been able to find means of self- 
support in Arab communities, the registry rolls of the United Nations 
now list about 865,000 needy refugees, and to this 865,000, about 
810,000 rations with the daily calory equivalent of about 1,600 calories 
are now being distributed. 

Of course, this is not a static problem, and the best evidence that we 
can accumulate is that the refugee population is growing at the rate of 
about 25,000 annually, as births exceed deaths. 

Present projects for the refugee population, which Mr. Gardiner, 
who is beside me here and who has just recently been over this entire 
area that is shown on the map can describe in much greater detail than 
I, will take some years to implement fully, but those projects hold out 
hope for a living for only about 400,000 souls. 

The simple fact is that the agricultural, industrial, and financial 
resources of the Arab nations concerned are inadequate to cope with 
the problem without assistance, and of course a great deal of that 
assistance has been coming and must come from us. 

As you know, Israel occupied territory during the conflict consid- 
erably beyond the boundaries allotted to it by the United Nations 
partition plan of 1947. From the lands so occupied, many thousands 
became refugees. 

The refugee problem is the principal unresolved issue between 
Israel and the Arabs. Outstanding issues are generally listed as 
compensation to the refugees, repatriation of the refugees, adjustment 
of boundaries, and the status of Jerusalem and of the holy places. 
None of these issues can be separated from the refugee problem, 
because that is the human problem. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY 
(UNRWA) 


Against the background of frustration and hostility, the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency has done two things. They have 
maintained the program of relief, that is food and shelter and medical 
care, and they have developed in the Arab countries programs of 
self-support for the refugees. 
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The Department of State considers that this United Nations agency 
is the correct instrument for this purpose. Through the establish- 
ment of such an organization by the General Assembly, widespread 
support of the program has been secured from many other nations. 

At the same time the direct relationship between the agency and 
the principal contributing governments, through the agency’s advisory 
commission, has enabled us to keep in close contact with its operations, 
and to have a direct voice in its policies, and that is important to the 
Congress. 

As far as the general policies of the agency are concerned, its 
standards for relief must be conditioned by the fact that poverty 
prevails among nonrefugees. To use a Spanish expression, it is solemn 
poverty. 

Now there must be left incentives for those who choose to work 
rather than to receive a dole. The majority of them choose to work 
if they can. This makes for hardship in a population which had 
achieved during the past 30 years a higher material standard than 
those of its former neighbors and its present hosts. 

We cannot in any case right the wrongs of the Arab refugee by 
relief payments, but if the United Nations can help maintain adequate 
levels of health and nutrition, we will have great cause for satisfaction 
and a great sense of a humanitarian effort accomplished. 

On the side of rehabilitation, we have witnessed slow but steady 
progress in attitudes among the Arab governments enabling the 
development of specific plans to permit substantial numbers of the 
refugees to improve their lot by their own efforts, as I have said. 

The United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine refugees 
has conducted its operations in a framework of humanitarian and 
economic considerations, and has attempted to avoid any direct con- 
nection with outstanding political issues, which, as you know, are 
tense and continue to be tense. Within these limits and without 
prejudice to the final solution of the political issues, it has negotiated 
agreements to benefit the refugees by substituting employment for 
relief wherever it has been possible to do so. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations with Arab support 
voted in 1952 a 3-year program estimated to cost $250 million divided 
as to $50 million for relief and $200 million for projects. Funds to 
start this operation have been available since late in 1951. 


UNRWA PROJECTS 


The agency has earmarked funds for the irrigation of the Jordan 
Valley. A project is now under close study by United States engineers 
attached to the Government of Jordan. Intensive irrigation of the 
valley might provide for about 200,000 people not now living there. 

To us this seems a bold and an imaginative and an attractive pro- 
posal. In Jordan, whose resources of water and of arable land are 
limited, it is really the main hope. Technical problems both of 
water utilization and of land settlement lie ahead, and they are bound 
to be difficult technical problems. 

Since more than any other nation Jordan has been the sufferer of 
the Palestine hostilities, Jordan nevertheless represents a stabilizing 
influence in the Near East, and she needs and welcomes outside aid. 
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The Egyptian Government has made a proposal for aiding refugees 
now concentrated in Gaza through developments in the Sinai Penin- 
sula. Preliminary engineering advice is favorable to such a proposal 
involving use of water from the Nile. 

In Syria, work is under way on land reclamation carried out by 


refugees on lands made available by the Government. Proposals for 
rehabilitation of the urban refugees are under study. 

The record of the relief organization has until recently consisted 
chi tly of seumnenhe It is how possib le Lo report that projects are 
the subject of continuing collaboration and concrete planning between 
the organization itself and the governments concerned. This to us 


marks a great step forward 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF HOST COUNTRIES 


I am sure that you gentlemen will recall that about 3 years ago 
when the problem was first studied by Mr. Gordon Clapp on behalf 
of the Palestine Conciliation Commission, it was impossible for Mr. 
Clapp to find responsible Arabs who were willing to discuss more than 
a program for work relief. We are now in the phase of economic 
development from which refugees and host countries can secure 
permanent benefits. 

It is unreasonable to expect the Arab countries to accept refugees 
as workers unless means are found to improve conditions of their own 
citizens at the same time. The refugees cannot be the sole bene- 
ficiaries of new opportunities, and of course they can’t hope to elbow 
aside people who are already settled. Now here lies the case for 
reneral economic development of the host countries, and this deserves 
to be considered on its own merits as well as in the context of pro- 
viding opportunities for the refugees. 

From the conclusion of hostilities in Palestine until today, there is 
very little tangible progress that has been made in such developments 
in Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, and Egypt. The interests and plans of 
these countries hold out very considerable hope for the future, but 
they will need help from the banks and from our own Government as 
well as from the relief organization, if their plans are to mature. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR WELFARE OF REFUGEES 


It is clearly not in our national interest to accept responsibility for 
the welfare of the refugees for either a long or a short period of time 
It seems equally clear that to abandon this program of relief and 
rehabilitation now would have very serious repercussions on our 
national interests. Such action would involve profound unsettle- 
ment in the Near East, prejudicial to the well-being of all of our 
friends there. 

It is equally clear that the goals of the present program cannot be 
achieved by its present terminal date of June 30, 1954. It is our 
view that the date for the termination of the program should be 
extended for a further 2 years, until June 30, 1956; that we should 
endeavor to maintain the target of $200 million for work projects, 
and as circumstances dictate, continue relief expenditures for at least 
a further 2 years. 
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Gentlemen, this will necessitate an increase of the relief fund 
originally projected at $50 million. 

The success of other programs included in current MSA legislation 
for the area will have a very great, a very significant effect on the 
progress of this agency, as, of course, would a settlement of other 
issues in the Near East for which we so profoundly hope. 

That concludes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Know.anpb. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Do you have any questions of the Secretary, Senator Wiley? 

The next witness will be Mr. Arthur Gardiner, who has recently been 


in this area. The Chair has a number of questions, but he will reserve 
them to address to Mr. Gardiner rather than to the Secretary at this 
point. 


Mr. Smirxa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Because Mr. Gardiner is 
thoroughly and directly familiar with the problem, and to that extent 
is an infinitely better witness than I, I will defer to him in any case. 

Senator Wixey. I will follow the same preneneth 

Senator Gruuerre. | will wait for Mr. Gardiner. 

Senator KNowLanp. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I know you have 
a very heavy program. I don’t know whether you desire to remain, 
but if you do have to get away, you may be excused. 

Mr. Sairn. It happens that something has come up which is going 
to require urgent attention, and if you would be good enough to excuse 
me, I will go, Mr. Chairman, because I have just received a message. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. I know some of the problems the Secretary has. 

Senator Witey. When do you expect the Secretary back? 

Mr. Smirx. He will be back on the 29th according to present 
plans. He has recently had dinner with King Ibn Saud. King 
Ibn Saud’s hospitality is well known and if that doesn’t hold him 
up with one day of indigestion I expect him back on schedule. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator KNow.anp. Mr. Arthur Z. Gardiner is the next witness. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. GarpDINER. Would you like me to make a statement sir? 

Senator KNowLanp. Yes if you will. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR Z. GARDINER, POLITICO-ECONOMIC 
ADVISER FOR NEAR EASTERN, SOUTH ASIAN, AND AFRICAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Garpiner. I have no prepared statement sir but I would like 
to address myself first to the general topic of relief operations and then 
to perhaps a more precise identification of the projects of which General 
Smith spoke. 

In the case of relief, sir, we are faced with a dilemma. On the one 
hand, we wish to do what we reasonably can to support levels of relief 
which are considered adequate. On the other hand, we must realize, 
as General Smith indicated, that poverty is far too often the order of 
the day in the Near East. 

The effect of relief payments is perhaps dramatically illustrated in 
certain figures which I would like to put before you. In the days of 
comparative prosperity in Jordan and in Arab Palestine, wages of 
common labor were as high as 250 fils (a fil is a thousandth part of a 
pound) or 70 cents per day. 
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Senator Witry. Would you repeat that, please? 

Mr. Garpiner. The wage, sir, of common labor in Arab Palestine 
before the conclusion of the mandate was approximately 250 fils or 70 
cents a day. Today in Jordan one finds men working for as little as a 
hundred fils a day. 

There has been no great change in the value of currency. The 


currency in Jordan is anchored to sterling. A hundred fils represents 
Zo 
ow why are they working for 28 cents? They are working for 
28 cents because the refugee pressure in Jordan, which is represented 
by as many as 470,000 people out of a populatuon of a million and a 
quarter, bears hes vily on this labor market 
\ refugee who has rations is willing to work for very much less 
than he might have worked for were he not receiving rations, and the 


effect of an increase in the standards of rations might well be to 
depress wages in that country still further. That is a reason why 


we must be extremely cautious in the general level of relief. 


NUTRITIONAL STANDARDS 


Now we have had the question of the nutritional standards of the 
refugees thoroughly examined by experts a whed to the World 
He: Teh Organization and = the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations, and a thorough report which was made about 
a year ago recites the following general conclusions which I think, 
sir, should appear in this record, if you will permit sae to read them. 
One general conclusion is as follows: 

“This general assessment revealed relatively few refugee children 
who could be described as badly nourished. One of the worst groups 
was in an area where the population was entirely dependent on 
rations supplied by the United Nations, and here 12 percent were 
placed in the badly nourished category.” 

{mong nonrefugees 60 percent in one area and 75 percent in another area 
were assessed as badly nourished. Hospital records show the children suffering 
from deficiency of calories and protein are sometimes admitted. It appears, 
however, that such conditions are usually secondary to intestinal upsets and are 
limited to infants. Clinical evidence of these deficiencies was not found among 
the refugees examined in the camps. 

Now a third conclusion which is very serious for us, is the following 
under the heading of nonrefugees: ‘“‘No serious malnutrition was 
found in any of the refugee groups; but this cannot be said of the non- 
refugee population.”’ And the reason for that, sir, is the pressure of 
this mass of people in the region whose resources are very bare and 
very scanty. 

VISIT TO QALQILYA 


I would like, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to describe a recent visit I 
made to a place called Qalgilya, which is on the border of Jordan and 
Israel. That village before the Palestine conflict had a population of 
10,000 people. Its people cultivated an area of 50,000 dunams or 
12,000 acres. Today, sir, due to arrangements of armistice lines, the 
lands available to that village have been reduced by 43,000 dunams 
to 7,000 dunams. At the sane time the population of that village 
has increased through the influx of refugees from 10,000 people to 
18,000 people, 
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Before the conflict it was rather more than an acre per person, 
Today there is rather less than a third of an acre per person. 

Now what are these people to do? They are supported to the 
extent of rations to the 8,000 refugees by the United Nations. Ar- 
rangements are made to give half rations to some of these other 
nonrefugees who otherwise would be destitute, in spite of the fact 
that a strict reading of the record of the United Nations authority 
might not permit you to give rations to nonrefugees. 

What else are they doing? They are cultivating every available 
strip of land, every hillside. They are digging new wells with their 
own hands and their own animals. They are growing grain on steep 
hills where you would consider it impossible to grow grain. 

The spectacle which I think many of us all too frequently have of 
the indolent Arab as compared to his industrious neighbor will not 
bear true witness to one who has seen what is being done in this village. 

And what do they see when they look from their hillside? You 
can see all the way to the Mediterranean Sea. Within sight of those 
people but barred from them by a fence, by an international barrier, 
are the 43,000 dunams of land which they formerly cultivated, which 
they thought they owned and to which they are now denied access. 

When you read of border incidents on the borders of Jordan and 
of Israel, and you think of an area here that had 400,000 settled people 
and now has 300,000 additional refugees, do you wonder that these 
people sometimes cross these boundary lines to pick oranges from 
trees that were once theirs? That is a background of much tension 
and of much misery, as you can well see. 


RELIEF EXPENDITURES 


Now within these limits, in financial terms, what has been done? 
The UNRWA in 1952 expended $27 million for relief, including 
$22.3 million for basic costs and transportation, $1.8 million for 
salaries of medical workers, teachers, camp workers, and other 
expenditures for medical expenses and subsidies to hospitals. For 
the current year these relief expenditures are expected to approximate 
$25 million, including a substantial amount, $2.7 million of donated 
supplies which have been received from various countries interested 
in the program. 

Relief expenditures are gradually coming down as current prices 
are now more favorable. This operation averages out overall rather 
less than $3 per person per month, and I submit, sir, that on the 
record that is a most economical operation and one which, as | said 
before, sir, gives me a pause at times to wonder whether that is 
adequate for people who never hurt us and who have been affected 
by causes far beyond their own power to control or to direct. 

On the other hand, sir, I am not advocating in any way a higher 
standard because of the other horn of the dilemma which I described 
to you before. 

In a population which is basically depressed and underdeveloped 
we have got to, I think, keep standards at levels where there is still 
an incentive, as General Smith said, for people to work rather than 
to receive a dole. 
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ROLE OF EDUCATION 


We have endeavored in recent months to emphasize the role of 
education at UNRWA’s expense for these people. It so happens 
that half the population of this group are under 15 years of age, and 
I think with the funds that are available we would be making the 
greatest mistake and a mistake which would cost us all dear and cost 
our children dear in future years if we did not give the children of the 
refugees a reasonable chance to attain a level of education at least 
equivalent to that of their parents. 

There is certainly a hope for the future, and I would point out that 
by and large in Palestine, in mandated Palestine, the percentage of 
literate people and of highly educated people was considerably 
greater than the percentage in other Arab lands, and the fact is that 
those Palestinians who were well equipped to face slightly different 
conditions in other parts of the Arab world have been able to adjust 
temselves in other countries and make their living as doctors, 
teachers, lawyers, officials, And you will find throughout the Arab 
countries a plentiful sprinkling in higher levels of government and 
education of the Palestinian refugee. 


ADMINISTRATION AND PERSONNEL 


In administering this program, I would like to indicate briefly the 
nature of the operation We have at the top of the agency a director 
who is appointed by the Secretary General of the United Nations in 
consultation with us and with other governments who are represented 
on the agency’s advisory commission For the record, the composi- 
tion of the commission at present includes representatives of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, Turkey, Egypt, Jordan 
and Syria 

He has an associate director on the organization chart and under 
them a breakdown of functional divisions. Altogether to administer 
the program of relief and to plan the programs of rehabilitation, we 
have presently on the rolls 113 people of non-Arab origin who have 
come from abroad in this task. 

I would remind you, sirs, that the population with which we are 
dealing is substantially identical to the population of the District of 
Columbia. 

Under the group of 113 at headquarters and at various field offices 
in the country served, there are employed about 6,000 Palestinians 
themselves who are described as the area staff. The large majority 
of these employees are engaged in education, 1,600; in shelter and 
camp maintenance, 992; in milk distribution, 904; health care, 797; 
and supply and transport, 648. 

Again, sir, I submit in view of the magnitude of the problem with 
which we are faced, that is not an unreasonable number of people 
to administer the well-being and, if you like, the government of a 
group of this size. 

The financial controls are exercised through the controller’s office 
under regulations established and approved “by the United Nations 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
and the accounts of the agency are audited by the Board of External 
Auditors of the United Nations. The full accounts, sir, have already 
been made available to the staff of the committee. 
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PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS FOR REHABILITATION 


Now if I could turn to a more hopeful side of the problem, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to talk about the programs and the projects 
for rehabilitation. As a brief introduction, I would remind you, sir, 
that very ample funds, the funds which we requested, have been 
appropriated by the Congress. 

You will recall that in 1951 we requested and received authority 
to contribute up to $50 million to this fund, and that in 1952 we 
requested $65 million, which was cut in the legislative process to 
$60 million. 

What has been done with that money? The answer is that except 
to the extent that we have made a contribution to the relief funds; 
which has approximated $16 million a year as the United States 
share, other countries also having contributed to this fund, we have 
held that money. 

We have not paid ever yet more than $16 million of the $60 million 
appropriated last year, and those funds are reserved in the mind of the 
agency management for various projects in Arab lands, projects which 
we hope can be largely conducted through refugee labor and projects 
which we hope will make it possible for the refugees to find a new 
living and steady employment under conditions where they can 
make their own way. 


SETTLEMENT OF REFUGEES ON SINAI PENINSULA, EGYPT 


Now one of the proposals which was suggested to us by the Egy ptian 
Government, and which I believe has the blessing of the Egyptian 
Cabinet, relates to settlements of refugees in the Sinai Peninsula of 
Egypt. 

There are, sir, 200,000 refugees concentrated in the Gaza strip where 
there are no possibilities for self-support and where, indeed, the original 
population of 70,000 is hard put to it to make a living under conditions 
where 200,000 additional people have been crowded in. 

The Egyptians 18 months ago suggested that exploratory work be 
done at a place called El Arish, which is about here {indicating map], 
and the agency spent considerable sums of money for a geophysical 
survey endeavoring to find sources of water at that point. Those 
results were unsuccessful. 

The Egyptians have now suggested that it would be possible to 
divert water now available from the River Nile in the sweet water 
canal that parallels Suez by a siphon under the Suez Canal to irrigate 
land in this general area of Sinai. Investigations of that project are 
under way. 

That may seem, sir, fantastic, but I was very cheered 2 months 
ago to be told by a solid engineer from our Interior Department 
that that is a very possible thing to do, and that bears close looking 
into, and that hopefully you might start actual work on such a 
program within 6 months following the initiation of detailed engi- 
neering surveys. ow 

We have, as you know, ample supplies of sweet water in the Nile. 
It has been led to a sweet water canal. g It can be siphoned under 
the canal itself, under the Suez Canal. 
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It so happens that when General Allenby’s army marched to 
Jerusalem in 1917, its entire supplies of water were carried by such 
an arrangement by pipeline under the canal and ac ross the desert, 
and while the requirements of water for an army of 250,000 men are 
very much less than the requirements of water for 100,000 or 200,000 
settlers who would require the lands to be irrigated perennially, that 
is not a complete pipedream, and there, due to the efforts of the 
United Nations and to the interests of the Egyptians, it is possible 
to make substantial progress. And so we ask that you please let us 
hold onto some of the money that has already been appropriated 
against the prospect that this scheme will prove a practicable one. 


IRRIGATION OF THE VALLEY OF THE RIVER JORDAN 


Now what is next? The bold and imaginative proposal about 
which General Sm.th spoke involves the irrigation of the valley of 
the River Jordan. The valley of the Jordan, or that part of it, at 
least, which lies in Jordan territory rather than Israel territory is 
indicated on the map which I think is available to you, sir, in that 
pamphlet on the last page. 

Now you will note that the river flows from the Sea of Galilee to 
the Dead Sea. The area on the right-hand side of the map is indicated 
as Transjordan—and this is an old map—and on the left there is 
some white area marked ‘Jordan Occupied Palestine.” 

An up-to-date map would indicate that Transjordan is the Hashem- 
ite Kingdom of the Jordan and that it is in control of Arab Palestine 
de facto. As a matter of fact, in the Jordan Parliament today the 
representation is 20 deputies from the west bank of the river and 20 
from the east bank of the river. 

Now that [indicating Jordan Valley on map] is rather a narrow 
gorge which widens in various parts, but in the Jordanian-held area 
of the valley there are about 160,000 acres of land which it is believed 
is cultivatable. Toward the Dead Sea the soil becomes very salty, 
and it has been held in the past by agricultural experts to be impossible 
of successful cultivation. We have seen on a small scale various 
projects conducted since the Palestine conflict which we believe 
indicates that those agricultural judgments are incorrect. 

There are successful settlements, there are successful UNRWA 
settlements in that part of the Jordan Valley based upon a series of 
wells. And there are other successful settlements which have been 
organized by the Jordanians themselves which indicate that all sorts 
of products, bananas, cotton, fruits of various kinds, grain, and 
vegetables can be grown and grown successfully. 

In the northern sector of the valley from the confluence of the Wadi 
Zerqa—unfortunately, sir, it is not shown on that map—where the 
Wadi Zerga joins the Jordan River, the valley is green. It is well 
cultivated with what rain may fall, and it is cultivated with water 
that is channeled and diverted from the smaller tributaries of the 
Jordan of which there are several between the Wadi Zerqa, where 
cultivation begins, and the Yarmuk. 

That land is largely devoted to grain, and if it were to be intensively 
cultivated it would be necessary to change the pattern of land utiliza- 
tion and, indeed, of land tenure because the man with a farm where he 
is cultivating wheat or barley or other grain obviously needs more 
acreage than a man who has an intensively irrigated plot. 
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AGREEMENT WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF JORDAN 


Now the United Nations agency has made an agreement with the 
Government of Jordan looking to the regener of irrigation of the 
valley and has set aside $40 million of its program funds, of its $200 
million General Assembly project fund for that purpose, and it has 
agreed to make this reservation pending the completion ot the economic 
and engineering surveys referred to in the contract between the 
United Nations and the Jordan Government. 

It is agreed if it be decided to proceed with the scheme to negotiate 
project agreements entailing the definite commitment of funds, and 
it is agreed that the amounts to be reserved or committed will be 
related to the number of refugees to be removed from the ration rolls 
in accordance with the project agreements. 

Now that third point I think is most important. You have a good 
many thousand people now making their living here under conditions 
which I have described to you. 

In addition to the farming that is so well done here, so industriously 
done, you also have people with grazing rights in the less fruitful land 
in the southern part of the valley, and you are going to have to make 
very difficult readjustments if you propose, as Is proposed, to devote 
that land to the settlement of another 150,000 or 200,C00 people, and 
the landowner who has now 400 acres which is sown to wheat is going 
to have to adjust his practices, if not his tenure of that land, to make 
room for others, if they intend to cultivate it intensively. That is a 
very big problem for any government. 

That is the reason, I think, we are fully justified in pointing out, 
as we have done, that you are not going to settle the refugee problem 
unless there is a general development in this country and in the other 
countries concerned, which benefit other citizens as well as refugees. 
There is no reason to fool ourselves about this thing. The refugee is 
not always wanted. 

If we were invited, all of the population of this District, to move 
over into Virginia and find places for ourselves, at the direction of 
somebody from outside this country, the Virginians might not like it 
too much and, of course, we might not enjoy it either, and that is 
more or less the problem in human terms with which you are now 
faced. 

But the Jordanians are universally helpful. The refugees have a 
voice in their government, and this Jordan Valley project is one of the 
most hopeful things that we can do. 

Now you not only have this problem of land settlement which you 
gentiemen know much more about than I do, because I am city folk. 


SUPPLY OF WATER IN RIVER JORDAN 


Now as to the problem of water. Is there enough water to irrigate 
the valley of that river? 

The water springs in Syria and in Lebanon. It flows through Lake 
Hulah into the Sea of Galilee, which is fresh water, beautiful water. 
This is beautiful land. 

Senator KNowLanp. What is the flow of the river there? 

Mr. Garpiner. Just a second, sir, if I may 

Is there enough flow here and from the Yarmuk, which is the prin- 
cipal tributary of the Jordan, to irrigate this valley, and at the same 
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time to permit other plans, of which you have read, with which you 
are all familiar, to divert water from the upper Jordan to the various 
lands in Israel which could be, conceivably could be, irrigated with 
water? 

Senator Wiiny. What is that black spot there on the map? 

Mr. Garpiner. That is Nazareth, sir. 

Senator Witey. That entire black spot? 

Mr. Garpiner. This is the area of Nazareth. This is the town of 
Nazareth where our Saviour grew up, where there is a very sub- 
stantial, and has been for generations, for centuries, population of 
Christian people. 

Is there enough water to do both those things? Now Senator 
Knowland asked about the flow of the river. My answer is that I 
am not yet expertly informed. I know that from Lake Tiberias there 
flow about 500 million cubic meters of water a year, on a 20-year 
average. I know these averages are subject to very critical examina- 
tion. I don’t want to put in circulation figures that engineers would 
not support. 

I know that in the Yarmuk the average flow for 20 years is about 
480 million cubic meters. I know that approximately 300 million 
cubic meters evaporate each year in Tiberias, but whether and how 
you can sift together schemes to use these available waters to the 
best advantage of all concerned and to our best interests, I do not 
know yet. 

I know this: That the United Nations has taken steps some months 
ago to obtain expert engineering counsel on that point, and that 
counsel will be available to us before we are led to the final commit- 
ments on construction on either side of the river, because you are fully 
aware of the fact that the United States Government is making sub- 
stantial contributions to the economy and to the development of 
Israel, and we may well pause to inquire whether we should not, before 
we commit funds which are not our funds—it is the money of our 
taxpayers—to schemes which are in conflict or which do not make 
sense in terms of the best development of the resources of a river 
system. 

But there you are in politics, you are in engineering, you are in 
everything else under the sun, and I would like, sir, if I may to reserve 
judgment on that point until we are better informed. Fortunately, 
last summer we took steps to assemble and compile that information. 


WATER CONTROL 


Senator KNow.anp. Of course, that is a very practical problem, 
because those of us who live in the western part of this country or 
almost in any section of the country, but particularly in the arid sec- 
tions of the West, know that water can be pretty much the lifeblood 
of anarea. Until you can get the engineering facts and the facts as to 
the water flow, and as to whether a project is feasible or not, it becomes 
extremely important before the Congress, even in our domestic mat- 
ters, feels justified in appropriating either for irrigation, reclamation 
projects, or for a flood-control project. 

Mr. Garpiner. In the meantime, sir, there are various projects 
possible completely noncontroversial in this se nse, which are being 
pushed ahead. And there is now water in this part of the valley under 
control. 
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It is not stored over the year but it is controlled, it is controlled in 
concrete canals and it is led to the fields, and it is doing good work, 
and any notion that the Arab cannot take advantage of that water 
and put every drop of it to use, is one which I would like to disabuse 
anybody if they have that idea. 

Senator KNowLanp. These problems become more complicated 
even in our own country where, for instance, we have the Mexican 
Border Treaty and where you are dealing across international frontiers. 

Mr. GARDINER. I suggest, sir, that in the current issue of the 
Middle East Journal from which, incidentally, we abstracted this 
map, there is an excellent article on the subject of the waters of the 
Jordan River which a British engineer, who has studied that very 
intensively, wrote, and the committee staff might well wish to im- 
pound that particular article which is a judicious and calm statement 
on this subject, for its records, and its study. 

Senator KNowLanp. I will ask the staff to get that article for us if 
it is not already available. 

Mr. Garpiner. I will be glad to leave this with you. 

That is the principal and the main resource of Jordan. As I said 
earlier, the activity and the work, the hard work that is going in on 
this hilly country here [indicating map] by the people who are planting 
their wheat on ground that was never neant to grow wheat, where they 
are also building for the future by planting figs and olives in newly 
terraced land that had never been cultivated before, it is a heartening 
thing to see that effort, sir. 


REFUGEE SITUATION IN SYRIA 


Avother country where our U. N. relations are on an excellent basis 
is Syria. Syria is always held to be the greatest possibility in people’s 
dreams as a land where there is room for many thousands or perhaps 
even hundreds of thousands of more people. The refugees in Syria 
who number about 80,000 are by and large better off in a community 
of 3 million people than the refugees alsewhere. 

That is not too much to ask a community of 3 million to swallow 
80,000. It is very different to ask the Gaza strip of 70,000 to take 
another 200,000. 

And I think that all the evidence indicates that the Syrian refugee 
is in better shape and I think the prospect of finding him fully em- 
ployed and productive are very good. We feel fully justified im 
reserving a substantial sum of our program funds for such develop- 
ments in Syria. 


DEVELOPMENT IN SYRIA 


Senator Witey. What is the development there? 

Mr. Garpiner. There are various developments, sir. The Syrian 
Government has made land available near Damascus—I am sorry 
I do not have a better map of Syria, but the oasis of Damascus, the 
oldest place on earth I believe that has been inhabited without inter- 
ruption, it is the oldest place where people have lived with no inter- 
ruption at all that we know about, and it supports about 600,000 
people in land that was otherwise desert, through the waters of the 
Barada River. 
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lhe Barada River is very cleverly controlled. It operates on no less 
than seven levels in the town and the town is in the middle of a vast 
irrigated farm, and it is a bustling and moving place. 

Now the Barada River comes to an end in the desert north of 


Damascus, and there the Syrian Government has made land available 
to the United Nations agency for refugee settlement. They are dig- 
cing wells there | am not certain that still more could not be done 
when we turn loose more of our engineering technicians and agricul- 


They also have made available for settlement in the area of Homs, 
vhicl the Orontes River, and thes tell us 1) Syria according to 
their calculations the Syrian refugee is by and large an urban fellow, 
not a farmer. As to the refugees as a whole, two-thirds are agricul- 
tural, but in Syria it is believed only about one-third are farm people. 

The city people can it is believed be absorbed sooner rather than 
later in the urban communities of Damascus, Homs, Hama, and 
Aleppo, and we are studying with the Syrian Government now housing 
development which might be the quid pro quo for the removal of those 
ration holders who are now on relief. 

The theory is: They are doing some work now, if you give them a 
house so that they have no expenses for rent, that they could be con- 
sidered a self-supporting people. 

And I would hate to leave the impression anywhere that you really 
can identify after 5 years a refugee as a refugee. He may be working 
part time and some, as I indicated, are working full time and are not 
on our rolls, but there is an interplay of people here, and we have on 
the rolls, sirs, according to all our statistical calculations, more refugees 
than the census figures of Palestine allow us to have. 

Senator FuLsBricut. How many do you have? 

Mr. Garpiner. We have on the rolls Senator Fulbright, now regis- 
tered, the figure is 868,000. We are giving those people 810,000 
rations of 1,600 calories. 

Senator Futsricut. How many were there 3 years ago? 

Mr. Garpiner. Well, the peak numbers on relief totaled 1,019,000, 
and if you really want to start an argument, you argue about the 
number of refugees. It is very, very difficult for us. 

Mr. Clapp in his survey 3 years ago, which you may recall, sir, 
estimated the correct figure was 726,000, but when you tell me here 
you must not feed these hundred thousand more that are on the rolls, 
I will say what about the people who live in Arab Palestine who have 
been ruined by this event. What about the 70,000 Jerusalem poor. 

What about those inhabitants of Qalqilya of whom I told you who, 
while they are not refugees, they still have their homes, look across 
this expanse of land that was theirs, and cannot have access to it 
because a boundary has been established between them and their land. 

Senator KNowLANnp. How many refugees have been taken off the 
rolls since 1950? 

Mr. Garpiner. We would estimate, Senator Knowland, that 
approximately 100,000 have settled themselves, and we have put labels 
here on these reports in respect to some 2,500 who are identified as 
resettled by projects which we can identify in this record. 

Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, may I| ask a question? 
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AVERAGE COST OF REMOVING PERSONS FROM RELIEF 


Senator KNowLaNpb. Yes, but I would just like to follow up on that 
first question, if I may. 

In this connection, according to the figures supplied to us, it costs 
about $744 to take each of these individuals off relief, is that the 
approximate figure? 

Mr. Garpiner. Well, I think that the calculations of the agency 
were based on a very much lower cost, Senator Knowland, a cost of 
about $300 per capita. 

Those calculations, however, we based on the theory that other 
people, banks, other funds would be available to do most of the large- 
scale work, and that the refugee fund as such would be devoted to 
access roads, houses, schools in the local community. 

Now, on the other hand, that figure of $744 is slightly misleading 
because it is loaded with expenses that have not yet paid fruit or 
expenses that are gone. For example, if you spend $80,000 on your 
geophysicists to try to find water here and you don’t find it, there is 
$80,000 in your average, and you have got nothing to show for it except 
experience. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. Of course, it becomes pertinent if it should be 
an average figure, then on 850,000 refugees 

Mr. Garpiner. We would hope for a much lower average, but 
frankly we are not making nuts and bolts or machineguns here, you 
understand that. 

Senator KNowLaANpb. I understand that, but it is necessary for the 
committee to get an overall picture. If it did run $744 for each of the 
2,592 refugees, according to my figures to take care of 850,000 it 
would run $632 million at that rate. 

Mr. Garpiner. Now, sir, on the other hand, I point out that when 
we look at our fund situation we find, we feel we have commitments 
altogether for about $120 million for projects, and offsetting that we 
would hope that we had three hundred fifty or four hundred thousand 
refugees settled. 

Now I would not like to be accountable for the last dollar on those 
estimates, for reasons which you fully understand, because there is a 
good deal of guesswork in this thing, but I think that the figure of 
744 may be as misleading as the figure of 300 per person. 

If you take and 18-year-older and make him into a mechanic by 
sending jim to school for 2 or 3 years at a total cost of $1,500, I think 
you have done your job. You have a much higher average perhaps 
than you would hope to get across the board when you settle whole 
families. 


INQUIRY ABOUT RESPONSIBILITIES OF ARAB NATIONS 


Senator Wi.tey. I wanted to ask this: I noticed this map and | 
noticed this scale of it. It is a very small territory. The widest 
strip is Palestine is about 50 miles. The distance from Jerusalem up 
to Galilee is just about 60 miles, I would say. 

When I look at a map of Asia, and see all that Arab territory, I 
wonder what the U. N. has done with the Arab nations. 
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You are talking about a very small chunk of land in there. What 
has been done about these Arab nations? Are they taking any 
responsibility or would they absorb these people? 

You have Arabia and that whole section in there [indicating on 
map]. lam wondering what the answer is, because, after all, I com- 
pare it to our own country where there were immigrants continually 
flowing to the West. 

The Valley of the Euphrates is over there and all around are these 
other countries. Jam asking for some information on this, as I know 
nothing about it. But I can understand that this congested area is 
like a stick of dynamite that is liable to go off any time. I am wonder- 
ing What the U. N. and yourself, representing our Government, are 
doing with these other nations. 

You have spoken about Egypt and you have spoken a little bit 
about Syria. What about Lebanon? What about the rest? You 
know what I am talking about. 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes, sir, | would like very much to address myself 
to that, Senator Wiley. In the case of Lebanon, that I believe is the 
most densely populated nation, as far as arable land is concerned, on 
arth, 

Senator Witney. You don’t speak loud enough. 

Mr. Garpiner. It is one of the most densely populated lands on 
earth. Lebanon is composed of a population that is 50 percent 
Moslem and 50 percent Christian. There are reasons in Lebanon, good 
reasons, to reject any mass immigration. 

Now in Syria it is more hopeful, as I indicated perhaps. In Iraq, 
the Government of Iraq is developing its water resources in the 
Euphrates. It is developing them primarily for the benefit of its 
own citizens. 

Four hundred plots of land were recently made available by the 
Government of Iraq for homesteading. There were 16,000 applicants 
for those plots. 

The city of Baghdad has a quarter devoted to flood refugees, Iraqis 
who have had to come back to the town because their farms have been 
flooded out. The plight of those people is one to which the Iraqi 
Government is naturally first concerniag itself before they will concern 
themselves with the Palestinians. 


RESISTANCE TO IDEA OF SETTLEMENT 


I would not consider that answer, though, sir, by any means a 
complete reply to your question. There is resistance in the Arab 
countries to the idea of settlement of the Palestinian in their lands. 
The Arab countries will state their case somewhat as follows: 

The United Nations arranged for a partition of Palestine. The 
United Nations has passed certain resolutions regarding a settle- 
ment of the Palestine problem. Those resolutions include reference 
to the rights of the Palestinians to return to their homes in Palestine, 
and the refugees themselves cling to this hope. 

The Arab governments, many of them, will not consider massive 
settlement for that reason. They will tell you, sir, that the refugee 
has been told by the United Nations resolutions, which are printed 
in this pamphlet, that he has a right to return to where he comes 
from, and it becomes, if you like, a political issue. 
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Now the immediate prospects of settlement either in Iraq or in 
Syria are very slim, and I think we are quite right in concentrating 
our efforts in those parts of the Arab world where it is possible to talk 
projects. 

I think that the entire population of the Arab world, 40 million 
whom we recognize as Arabs, including the Egyptians, have available 
to them now about the same area of cultivatable land as is found in 
the State of Iowa. That is all there is. 

And while you see these great stretches on the map, you will find if 
you go there, sir, that that is desert and a lot of it is just plain boulder 
desert. 

Senator Winey. Some of it is pretty good oil-producing land. 

Mr. Garp1ner. Oil is another story, Senator Wiley. 

Senator Witey. There is a lot of money there for creating these 
reclamation projects. 

Mr. Garpriner. That’s right, and there are a great many depressed 
people to whom the governments of these states feel beholden in the 
first instance. 


SEEKING SOLUTIONS TO REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Senator Witry. What is the answer? 

Mr. GarpINER. The answer, sir, I am afraid is patience and courage. 
I don’t think it is all going to be settled overnight. 

Senator Wiitny. Courage, patience, and money. 

Mr. GarpIneEr. Yes, and it is also possible, sir, to look at the other 
side of the line, and we know what we find there. You have got a 
situation where I don’t believe you had one like it recently, where a 
population of Palestinians have had their fate determined by other 
nations. Their individual rights to their former property they have 
not been able to assert in spite of resolutions of the United Nations 
which said that those who were not repatriated should be compensated 
for their property. 

Senator Witry. Well, remember something about Poland, remem- 
ber something about East Germany, and remember something about 
the other countries that the Kremlin has virtually taken over. 

You have got a dynamite situation in this area, and the question 
is, what is the answer. 

Mr. Garpiner. Well, I think, sir, we have some partial answers. 
We can do some things. 

Senator Witey. You have about 800,000 refugees. 

Mr. Garpiner. And projects for 400,000. 

Senator Witey. And you have got an increase of 25,000 a year. 

Mr. GARDINER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. Over and above those. Of course, if you take out 
400,000, you can relieve the pressure. 

Mr. GarpbINner. It would relieve an awful lot of pressure. 

Senator Witey. That is certainly a partial answer, but tell me this: 
You said something to the effect that there was supposed to be com- 
pensation. Did the Israelis agree to compensate? 

Mr. Garpiner. The Israelis have made general statements about 
agreeing to compensate in the frame of reference of a general peace 
settlement. 
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ISRAELI FINANCES 


If you inquire into the state of the Israeli finances, you will wonder 
where funds for compensation might arise. As the United Nations 
experts have estimated, the real property, aside from any intangibles, 
owned by the Arabs in Palestine, amounts to no less than $300 million, 
96 million pounds, and that is land and buildings. The Arabs will 
tell you that those estimates are grossly understated. 

Furthermore, they make no allowance for other valuable items of 


property which are just as valuable as real estate. What the bill is 
there are 750,000 people, 150,000 families whose living is worth $150 
per capita. Now they have lost that living, sir. What is the capital 
value of that sum? It is very considerable. And they are human 
beings. 


Now it is all very well to say, “Oh, well, you should go live in Iraq.” 
We really must examine this thing, I think, in human terms. Do we 
want to be turned out and go live across the river at the behest of some 
power beyond us to control or direct? 

True, there are vast sums of money available in the oil-rich countries, 
but they have problems of their own. They have depressed peoples. 

Senator Witey. Of course, we haven’t any here. 

Mr. Garpiner. We have plenty here, sir, and I certainly sympa- 
thize with your patience in listening so quietly to us while we tell you 
of troubles elsewhere, but I think these are partly our troubles. 

Senator Witry. I go on the theory, as one Senator said the other 
day, when he got up in the morning he said he felt like going back to 
bed, he had so many problems. Then he said, “I took the attitude 
that problems are just opportunities to grow.’’ And I said, “Grow 
old and weary.” That is one way to look at it. 


TEMPORARY SOLUTION 


Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, that this gentleman has given us a 
picture and we are now looking for the solution. He gives us a 50- 
percent temporary solution. The question is whether or not the so- 
called intellects that are supposed to be in the U. N. can find the other 
answer. 

I don’t think for one moment but what every one that looks at this 
recognizes there are probably equities on both sides, but when you 
get them to arguing their side—and I have heard both sides—I feel 
that what you are running up against is what you ran into for years 
with France and Germany. 

lf the French and the Germans don’t get together now in Europe, 
they will be chewed up individually. If these people don’t get to- 
gether somehow to solve their refugee problem, it means that the 
fellow from the north will come in and chew each one of them up 
piecemeal. That is what will happen. 

So we have got to forget some of these things that divide us and see 
if we can’t get together on a basis that will make for strength. 

I took the floor in place of Senator Gillette. I am sorry, Senator 
Gillette. 

Mr. Garprner. Could I just make one observation there, sir? 

As you know, the Secretary has been to that part of the world and 
will be coming back soon, and I am sure you would much rather hear 
from him than from me on what might be done to solve this. 
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Senator KNowLAND. Well, we will of course want to hear the Seere- 
tary when he gets back, not necessarily before the full committee, 
but perhaps during further hearings of this subcommittee. Senator 
Gillette. 

NUMBERS OF REFUGEES 


Senator Grtterre. Mr. Chairman, there are a few questions I want 
to ask of Mr. Gardiner. 

Mr. Gardiner, may I say that I fully agree with General Smith 
when he said that the solution of this situation is of the utmost 
importance to us as a Nation as well as from our interest in humanity. 

But I believe you have just sketched the difficulty that pertains to 
the problem here. Now, in the first place, do you have a census roll 
of the refugees? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes, sir, we have census rolls of the refugees, and 
they are broken down in great detail. I can tell you how old they are, 
I can tell you where they live, I can tell you a very great deal about 
them. 

General Smith advises me not to use this map because it is a little 
hard to see at a distance, but that is where the refugees that we have 
in camps are located. I am sorry we didn’t have that made big 
enough. 

Senator GituteTrre. On the statement that you have made and on 
the statement, of course, we have in our reports here, we have taken 
care since 1949 of some slightly over one million refugees. I think 
you stated 850,000 are registered now. 

Mr. Garpiner. That is right. 

Senator GitLerTe. In that 3-year period we have been able to take 
off of these rolls 2,592 out of a million people, and at the same time 
we have had an increase by about 20,000 a year through natural 
increases. 

Now the solution that you have suggested for the absorption of 
some of the refugees gives promise but pertains to only 9 very small 
percentage. Over how long a period of time could it be reasonably 
anticipated that, if successful, this solution would be operative? 

Mr. Garpriner. Well, now, the percentage, sir, would be as I indi- 
cated nearly 50 percent of the total, and I think this thing works in 
two ways. We already have a thousand people working on a road 
here, access to a potential dam site on the Yamuk. Those thousand 
workers represent 5,000 refugees, and in a sense they are off the rolls, 
that 5,000, because these people are working on a project which is 
financed from our project funds. 

We haven’t been as spry with our bookkeeping as we should have 
been with respect to that, but if you can dig your canals on both 
sides of the Jordan, you can put many thousands of people to work 
simultaneously, and they become workers and they go off rations. 

Then you have another step when you hook that water up to a 
farm, and conceivably a man could be working and off rations and 
then might have to go back on rations for awhile until he became 
established as a farmer, but if we can get our engineering done in 
Jordan, Egypt and Syria, we can take many thousands off relief as 
such. They are then doing productive work and they will gradually 
find their way into useful activity, and these are not lost people. 
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They are not lost forever in spite of the fact that they have been 
on the ration rolls for 5 years. They are willing to go out and work. 
They are not lost yet. 


DISCOURAGING FACTORS 


Senator Gitterre. Mr. Gardiner, I am not trying to discourage 
the efforts or discount the efforts that you are making and have in 
contemplation. In fact, you are to be given credit for what has been 
done. But even if you have no other discouraging factors, it is a 
long pull, as you have just indicated. However, there are these dis- 
couraging factors that I want to point out. You are familiar with 
them, but I want to call attention to them for the record. 

I have been in every one of those countries within the last few 
months myself. Now, in the first place, there is the situation to which 
you alluded a short time ago in your statement, about the competition 
of this labor with the local labor, which at best is living on a sub- 
standard scale. Here you have in competition with that labor a 
group that are being fed and cared for at international expense and 
are in competition with the local people for the jobs and the sustenance 
that is available. 

POLITICAL SITUATION 


Now, there is that factor to which you have alluded. The second 
factor—and I consider it by far the paramount factor—is the political 
situation. 

In every one of these countries outside of Israeli that I visited, this 
problem of the refugees was complicated by their deep-seated antago- 
nism to Israel, accentuated by the aid that we have been giving to 
Israel as compared to the aid that has been given to the Arab countries. 

Nobody asked me to testify, Mr. Chairman, but it is my sincere 
opinion that until that political situation has approached somewhere 
toward adjustment, these efforts, valuable as they may be—and I am 
not advocating cutting down on them, in fact, I would like to see it 
increased, but I cannot see, I cannot feel optimistic as to any solution 
unless we can approach at least some adjustment of the political situ- 
ation. 

Mr. Garprner. I quite agree with you, Senator Gillette. I think 
the two problems are intertwined. I think that easing the pressure 
of refugees through economic development may go some way toward 
‘asing political pressures. Those political pressures will still be there, 
however, and we fully realize the antagonism between the contending 
parties. 

COMMUNIST ACTIVITY IN REFUGEE CAMPS 


Senator Gruterrre. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I shouldn’t say it for 
the record, but I think it ought to be in thé record. 

In practically every one of these countries outside of Israel when 
[ was there I inquired as to the possible communistic activity in these 
refugee camps, as to whether any progress was being made, and 
whether there was evidence of it. In every one of the countries out- 
side of Israel I was told that the menace of Israel and the hostility 
that they felt toward Israel was of far greater importance in their 
minds and their thinking than any fear of Russia and the spread of 
communistic influence. 
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Now, that illustrates the depth of that feeling, and there was a 
suggestion in two or three iastances that it would be in the interest 


of the Arab world that the refugee problem be projected further in 


the future rather than to be solved Now, may L ask you, do you have 
any evidence of communistic activity in these refugee camps? 

Mr. GARDINER. We have, sir, and we have examined that Our 
information is that the Commie line is a very clever one 

They play up the political nationalist issues rather thar communism 
as such. They encourace the desire for complete re patriation rather 
than the desire for work on thes« projec ts, such as I have d ribed 
to vou. 

Yes, it is there and it is very serious, and I think it is sertous, as a 
matter ot fact, on both sides of the border There are a lot of forces 


there which we endeavor to measure of which we certainly are aware, 
and I think if there is a better line to follow to overcome them than 
the one we are following, I would like to know it. 


COMPENSATION FOR EXPROPRIATED PROPERTIES 


Senator GILLeTTE. So would I. 

You alluded just a short time ago to the ability of Israel to compen 
sate for some of these expropriated properties. There is little doubt 
and I know you are aware of it—that at the present time the boycott 
conditions that are extant over in that area have seriously affected 
Israel’s economic standing, which makes it increasingly difficult for 
them to keep their heads above water financially, so they could not 
have added to it the burden of payment for expropriated property 

Mr. GarbINER. Senator Gillette, to be frank, that would not b: 
my analysis of the Israel situation. 

True, the Arab boycott costs the Israelis money. It is very hard to 
calculate what that is. It could be calculated perhaps in the terms of 
the fuel bill which is a measureable item. 

What would happen if you had perfect peace and there was a lot of 
tourist trade and other things, how much money might be generated 
in that region is very difficult to measure, but the fact as you know 
them are that Israel’s ability to export is so limited in comparison to 
herimport requirements to maintain standards that have been set up by 
Israel, that even if you took the most fulsome allowance for the boy- 
cott, the effects of the boycott, you still would find that Israel would 
search long and hard for funds which approach the compensation 
liability. 


QUOTING ARTICLE IN PROVIDENCE (R. I.) JOURNAL 


Senator Gitterre. May I read in that connection from an article 
just published recently in the Providence (R. 1.) Journal. May I 
read this excerpt, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Senator Giutuetre. In referring to this problem of the refugees, [ 
quote: 

The Reds are making a tremendous number of recruits among the 860,000 
Palestinian refugees scattered throughout the area. Homeless for 4 years now, 
living in tents, shacks and even caves, they are giving up hope of peaceful settlement. 
More and more they blame America for their continuing wretchedness. 
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Still these conditions of hatred, suspicion and poverty and lack of a future have, 
with the exception of the refugees, existed for years. Why then the rapidly 
increasing spread of communism? Arab leaders without exception give these 
reasons, 


1. The Arabs are damn fed up with American promises to help raise the standard 
of living and settle the refugee problem and, too, the Communists are better 
organized and better led than the democratic forces here. United States promises 
of aid that never came through are a very sore spot. 

Now that quotation just gives color to the situation as I found it 
there, and I repeat that I want aid and I will vote for increased aid in 
caring for those refugees from a humanitarian standpoint, but I can’t 
feel optimistic as to the hope of any great alleviation there in the near 
future. 

Mr. Garpiner. Well, I would agree with you, sir, and I think that 
we at least in the executive branch can come to you and say that we 
have really only made one promise when we asked you for funds. 
We would use the funds for relief and we would use them for projects 
which did promise a partial solution if those projects materialized. 

Now we have kept that promise. We think we need to keep the 
funds against the hopes and plans which I have sketched. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Senator GrtLerre. Just one other question, sir, and then I will be 
through, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you feel that your administrative expenses have been cut as low 
as they can safely be cut? 

Mr. Garpiner. I would say there, sir, that with a group of only 113 
people from abroad, the average salary is about $5,500, that there 
wasn’t an awful lot more cutting to do. 

Now I would like to see that group increased in respect to technical 
people. If you are going to do this job in Egypt, if you are going to 
do the job in Jordan, you are going to need 90 or 100 engineers directing 
their efforts on a partic vular plan “for a while. 

They are not permanent staff. That ought to be a contract and 
pgivate operation, but we ought to have more people working on that. 

Senator Gruterte. I refer to the five or six thousand additional em- 
ployees in addition to the personnel you just mentioned. Are they 
local people? 

Mr. Garptner. They are all local people, sir. 

Senator Gituerre. Are they refugees? 

Mr. Garpiner. They are primarily refugees. There the average 
salary is only $500 a year, and they are working in those camps, and 
some of those camps—you probably saw them, Senator Gillette—are 
admirably run. 

Really excellent care is being taken, and I say when we increase 
our number of school teachers from 800 to 1,500, we ought to be 
congratulated rather than reproved. I hope you feel the same way. 
I would like to see 2,500. 

Senator Gitterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


NUMBERS OF PERSONNEL 


Senator KNowLanp. There is one question I was going to pursue 
with you, Mr. Gardiner. The personnel figures on page 16 show a 
total staff, local and international, of 7,127. This means one staff 
man for each 120 refugees based on the figure of 850,000 refugees. 
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Mr. Garpiner. I don’t think that is out of the way for running 
a camp, Senator. 

You have got teachers, sanitary people, food distribution, milk 
distribution. I don’t think that is far out. In New York City we 
have, I think, one doctor for how many people? It is a very small 
number. We haven’t got nearly enough doctors. 

Senator KNow.anp. I thought for the benefit of the record you 
might indicate or furnish the information as to just where you feel 
the primary shortages are. You have mentioned teachers, and you 
mentioned the shortage of doctors. 

Mr. Garpiner. That is right, nurses. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. You might mention the shortages there and 
you might have an oversupply some place else. 

Mr. Garpiner. | think I gave you the figures, sir. I would like 
to just check back. I had a summary of that. 

Yes, my information here is that there are presently approximately 
6,600 monthly paid area staff. The large majority of these employees 
are engaged in education, 1,598; shelter and camp maintenance, 992; 
milk distribution, 904; health care, 797: ; and supply and transpor t, 648. 

We have to move some of this food which arrives at the seaport of 
Beirut a long way, and we have to move food that originates in the 
local countries. 

Senator Gittetre. Where is the source of supply for such food as 
milk? 

Mr. Garpiner. The milk, I think, comes from this country, sir. 

Senator Gituerre. Primarily canned or dried milk? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes, dried milk. 


PROPOSED MSA BILL 


Senator KNow.anp. The proposed MSA bill this year suggests an 
authorization in the amount of 30 million. 

Mr. GarpINER. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNowLanp. But the proposed MSA will also state that 
no appropriation will be requested. Why is it necessary, in your 
judgment, to seek an authorization for the 30 million when you did 
not expect to seek an appropriation at this time? 

Mr. GarpINnEeR. We would hope, sir, that it would be possible for 
us to develop projects which would require financial support in the 
shape of an appropriation between now and the time we will be able 
to get in line the next Mutual Security appropriation measure. 


GENERAL FUND SITUATION 


Our general fund situation, if I may record it, sir, is approximately 
as follows. This is dated back for convenience to December 31, 1952, 
but the projections are all accurate with changes in the me antime. 

We had then available for allotment to relief and projects 8% 
million. We had, in addition, unpaid pledges from the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France and others totaling $92 million. 
That gave us $100 million. 

Against that, sir, we offset $12 million, the relief bill for the first 
half of this cale ndar year, the second half of fiscal 753, relief for next 
year which we have projected for this purpose at 24 million, making 
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a total of 36, and then we have reserved through agreement or other- 
wise project funds from Jordan, Egypt, Syria, Libya, and elsewhere, 
totaling $120 million. 

That is a total program obligation of 156 million indicating that 
we are short in terms of these Mibeasinen to the extent of $55 
million 

Now we are not going to spend all this money in a 12-month period. 
I think you fully understand that 

But if we do open up a new horizon, we would like to be able to 
commit program funds, and we would like to back up our share of 
that commitment, which will be limited to 70 percent of the total 
at most 

Incidentally, our total contributions to date are only about 56 
per ent ot the cost of this program. We would like to be able to come 
to the Appropriations Committee and say in spite of all these troubles 
there is hope to do still something more positive. Therefore could 
we please have the money 

And it would, if you like, be a further measure of the interest in 
the Congress in solving this problem, which I do hope, sir, you feel. 

Senator KNowLANnb. Of course, this Congress and this committee 
is concerned with this area of the world, but it does strike me from 
the testimony that has been presented that there is a great deal 
more investigation and engineering and other studies that would be 
required before some of these projects get around to the point where 
even our own country would be willing to appropriate funds for them. 

And furthermore, as desirable as some of these projects may be, if 
they are built without the international picture being settled as 
between the several countries, you might no sooner get it built than 
some extremist would put an explosive under the new dam and 
away she’d go. 

Ir. Garpiner. Well, I agree there, sir, that we have got to pro- 
ceed with care and caution, but I would point this out. This is a 
trouble of our own internal American making. 

It might well be illegal for us to associate ourselves in a project 
if we weren’t covered for our share of the funds, and that is the 
case we have made before, sir, when we asked for appropriations to 
back up these negotiations. But otherwise we are men of straw. 

We can’t go out, you don’t want us to go out with no funds; 
we are in a box there, and that is why we do seek your support. ™ 
the meantime your money is safe, sir. It is not being disbursed, and 
as you see, we have been very, I think, frugal in the actual application 
of money. 

DISCUSSING POSSIBLE CUTOFF DATE 


Senator KNowLanp. The suggestion has been made from time to 
time that there should be a very clear case given that after some cutoff 
date, say in 1953, no further appropriations would be made on this 
refugee situation. What is your judgment on that, and do you think 
that might expedite the getting together on the necessary agreements? 

Mr. Garpiner. Well, I think that in this atmosphere that would 
be very dangerous. The proposal that General Smith made, I think 
is the correct one, that we should agree to continue for a further two 
years, and that we should maintain our project fund at the level of 
$200 million. 
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I think, as he said, we cannot afford now to abandon these people 
to their fate. Now, I don’t think that you prudently could say, well, 
in any case I propose to abandon them to their fate on a certain fixed 
date, and I don’t think we should pass any such self-denying ordinance 

Senator KNowLanp. On the other hand, you wouldn’t necessarily 
say that this picture should go along indefinitely. 

Mr. GarpineEr. That, sir, I think is what the Secretary said is 
clearly not in our national interest to accept responsibility for the 
welfare of the refugees either for a long or a short period. 

On the other hand, you are well aware of the importance of the area, 
of the tenseness in the area. I am afraid this program may be with 
you for seme long time, but | think that we are trying to do our best, 
and it is all we can do. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER NATIONS 


Senator KNowLanp. Are the other nations keeping up with their 
contributions? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes, sir, | think the record is pretty good. And 
I think if we had more recent figures, Senator Knowland, we would 
show you a still better picture. Perhaps I could just put those fig- 
ures in the record, sir. 

I find, Senator Knowland, that of the total contributions to date 
through March 31, the United States contribution has amounted to 
56 percent. 

Senator KNowLanp. Is that 56 percent figured on the amount of 
the contribution or the amount of the cash which has been put up? 

Mr. GarpineEr. The total contributions to the agency, including 
cash, kind and direct aid rendered to the refugees. That means, sir, 
that if there is $100 put in, we put in $56. That is our percentage of 
the total. 

Senator KNowLAND. According to the figures that we had here on 
the memorandum prepared by the staff, taken from official figures, it 
showed that the United States contribution was 68 percent of the 
cash contributions, and 56 percent of the total contributions. 

Mr. Garpiner. That is right. 

Senator KNow.anpb. That must indicate that some of the nations 
which have signed up for a contribution either haven’t been able, or 
are unwilling perhaps, or both, to keep up with their subscriptions. 

Mr. Garpiner. It indicates, sir, | think, that certain nations have 
made contributions in kind. I think the value is placed on the agency 
as, for example, a shipment of wheat from Australia. 

It indicates that other nations, such as Lebanon, give rent-free 
office quarters, which is accredited to the Lebanese account, rather 
than that they haven’t paid their pledges. We haven’t paid all of 
our pledges yet. We don’t pay them in unless there is a project 
agreement against them. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. We might get for the committee the several 
nations’ percentage. 

Mr. Garpiner. That can be furnished, Senator Knowland. I will 
be glad to do it, sir. I think you will find that the percentage of the 
United Kingdom is 21. The others are scattered. 
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ACTING THROUGH UNITED NATIONS 


Senator KNowianp. What is your judgment as to the effectiveness 
of working on this through the international agency rather than 
working more directly with the states concerned? 

Mr. Garpiner. I think that the United Nations is the correct way, 
sir, that it is the United Nations problem. 

We have a flexible United Nations instrument with a directorate 
which we are instrumental in choosing. We are in direct touch with 
the director and the agency through our membership on the Advisory 
Commission. I think it is the best way to leave it. 

We have got manifold help from other people in the process. The 
mere fact that 47 nations have made a contribution, even if some of 
them are very small, I think is significant. The fact that you have 
$2,000 from Vietnam in this program is worth something. It is 
worth a great deal in other than money terms. 

The world is interested in this problem, and the United Nations 
can work effectively on it and we can work effectively not only through 
the United Nations, but through arrangements we make through our 
own bilateral program and through other programs of other countries 
such as the British program where their experts are working on 
projects which the United Nations may finance. 

The Jordan project is being conducted by technical cooperation 
engineering people. 

Senator KNow.anp. I think there is a great deal of merit in what 
you say, if we are not bogging down in the solution of the problem. 

Mr. Garptner. Well, I should say we are not, sir, and that this 
was the proper way to do it. 

Senator KNowLanp. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon. At that time we have scheduled as witnesses, Msgr. Thomas 
J. McMahon, director of Catholic Near East Welfare Society; Mr. 
George M. Baraket, president of the Syrian and Lebanese American 
Clubs; Dr. Stephen Penrose, president of American University, 
Beirut; and Mr. Clarence Pickett, honorary secretary of American 
Friends Service Committee. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 2 p.m. Thursday, May 21, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 21, 1953 


Unitep Srares SENATE, 
ConsuLTATIVE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NEAR East AND AFRICA 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForeiGn RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:05 p. m., in the 
Old Supreme Court chamber, United States Capitol, Senator William 
F. Knowland presiding. 

Present: Senators Knowland (presiding) and Gillette. 


PURPOSE OF HEARINGS 


Senator KNowLanp. The committee will come to order. 

Yesterday we heard the Acting Secretary of State Walter Bedell 
Smith and Mr. Arthur Gardiner, of the Department of State, discuss 
some of the aspects of the problem of the 850,000 Arab refugees from 
Palestine. 

Today we will hear representatives of some of the relief organiza- 
tions that have had experience in the Near East. We want to get 
from these witnesses their best thinking on what can be done to 
liquidate this problem as soon as possible so that the refugees may 
begin to live a normal life, so that this source of friction in that area 
may be eliminated and so that the heavy, nonproductive financial 
drain of refugee relief on the United States and the United Nations 
may be stopped. 

enator Wiley yesterday pointed out it was in the interests of the 
whole free world that the nations of the Near East get together to 
settle this problem as soon as possible so that they will not get 
“chewed up one by one”’ to use his words, by the threat they face 
from the north. 

I hope that we can by these hearings impress upon all the states 
in the Near East, all of which are our friends, the community of 
interest free nations have in solving the problem of these refugees as 
soon and as fairly as possible. 

The first witness this afternoon is Dr. Stephen B. L. Penrose, 
president, American University of Beirut. 

Dr. Penrose. 


STATEMENT OF STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 


Mr. Penrose. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to say, to begin with, that of all those present there could 
be no one who wishes more than I do for a termination of the problem 
of the refugees as speedily and as fairly as possible. 
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| have been living with it now for 5 years. I am in this country 
only for a brief period. During the past 5 years I have been in the 
Middle East and have seen the problem of the refugees at first hand. 
[ was there prior to the time when the relief agencies came in to 
assist and prior to the time when the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency was established. 

The students of our university and our faculty assisted in taking 
care of some of those on the outskirts ef Beirut. and | have seen how 
the situation has . 
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these developments have sprung. Both the Arab point of view and that of the 
Zionists arise from historical conditions which must not be overlooked. Rather, 
they must be given their proper weight as factors which ought to influence our 
judgment of any adequate solution to the problem. 

The history of Zionism goes as far back as 1896 when the movement took its 
origin in the labors of Theodor Herzl. Depressed by what he had seen of mis- 
treatment of Jews in Central Europe, Herzl proposed the establishment of a 
Jewish state, but insisted that its purposes should be political and economic, 
rather than religious. In his original proposals the question of locale was un- 
important, and this remained the policy until after the Sixth Zionist Congress 
which, in 1903, sought the establishment of a colony in British East Africa. 
It was not until after Herzl’s death that Zionist interest centered on Palestine 
and the religious element began to make itself felt. 

Nothing really significant in the development of Zionism occurred until World 
War I. It is perhaps important to note that the development of Zionism was 
given its greatest impetus by the two world wars. What its future might be or 
what its influence may be in the case of a third world war is a matter for serious 
speculation 
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[ have been living with it now for 5 years. I am in this country 
only for a brief period. During the past 5 years I have been in the 
Middle East and have seen the problem of the refugees at first hand. 
[ was there prior to the time when the relief agencies came in to 
assist and prior to the time when the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency was established. 

The students of our university and our faculty assisted in taking 
care of some of those on the outskirts ef Beirut, and I have seen how 
the situation has deteriorated progressively during the past 5 years, 
with the complete loss of hope on the part of the refugees for any 
future permanent solution of their problem. 


UNDERSTANDING THE PROBLEM 


I would point out, however, that the solution of the refugee problem 
itself is not one which can be considered apart from the solution of 
the problems of Palestine. 

It is so inextricably bound up with the determination of the future 
relationship between the Arab States and Israel that unless those are 
taken into account, the refugee problem itself cannot be given a 
permanent solution. 

An understanding of the problem of Palestine requires an under- 
standing of the way in which the problem developed, and, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like permission to insert into the record a state- 
ment which I had prepared some time ago for the World Council of 
Churches, which is entitled ‘““The Palestine Problem—Retrospect 
and Prospect.” 

I have here tried to pull together the factors which built up the 


problem as it exists at the present time, which is found in a great 
many scattered sources, but I tried to pull them all together in one 
relatively limited place, so that they may be available. 

Senator KNowLanp. That statement may go into the record in full 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM—RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


(By Stephen B. L. Penrose, president, American University of Beirut (revision 
and amplification of a speech prepared for the World Council of Churches 
Conference, held in Beirut in May 1951)) 

In order to understand the present situation which has arisen out of develop- 
ments in Palestine, it is necessary to appreciate the background from which 
these developments have sprung. Both the Arab point of view and that of the 
Zionists arise from historical conditions which must not be overlooked. Rather, 
they must be given their proper weight as factors which ought to influence our 
judgment of any adequate solution to the problem. 

The history of Zionism goes as far back as 1896 when the movement took its 
origin in the labors of Theodor Herzl. Depressed by what he had seen of mis- 
treatment of Jews in Central Europe, Herzl proposed the establishment of a 
Jewish state, but insisted that its purposes should be political and economic, 
rather than religious. In his original proposals the question of locale was un- 
important, and this remained the policy until after the Sixth Zionist Congress 
which, in 1903, sought the establishment of a colony in British East Africa. 
It was not until after Herzl’s death that Zionist interest centered on Palestine 
and the religious element began to make itself felt. 

Nothing really significant in the development of Zionism occurred until World 
War I. It is perhaps important to note that the development of Zionism was 
given its greatest impetus by the two world wars. What its future might be or 
what its influence may be in the case of a third world war is a matter for serious 
speculation 
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It is not to be imagined that the Arabs accepted the Balfour declaration with 
equanimity. King Hussein expressed serious perturbation to his British asso- 
ciates, and the Foreign Office immediately sent Commander Hogarth to Jidda 
to explain that the Belfour declaration held in it no contradictions to the promises 
made in the MeMahon correspondence. King Hussein was willing to accept the 
explanation but he wrote down as an aide memoire a summary of the statements 
made to him by Commander Hogarth. This aide memoire indicates the weight 
which was placed by the British upon the coneluding phrases of the Balfour 
declaration, together with the minimal emphasis which they put on ‘‘the national 
home for the Jews.’’ 

The reconciliation of these varying promises had to be made at the Peace 
Conference in Paris, where King Hussein’s son, the Emir Feisal, represented the 
Aral Much has been made of the Feisal-Weizmann agreement which was 
signed on January 3, 1919, purporting to establish an amicable agreement between 
the Arabs on the one hand and Dr. Weizmann, representing the Zionists, on the 





other. According to this agreement, Feisal appears to have accepted the principle 
of t Balfour declaration as well as certain general provisions for the establish- 
ment of the national home. It is essential to note, however, that Feisal attached 
to the agreement a codicil in Arabie which leaves no doubt concerning the reserva- 


tions which he held in his own mind and which he expected the British to respect 
rhis codicil is an important feature of the historical development of Palestine and 
it must be read in its entirety 


If the Arabs obtain their independence as demanded in my memorandum of the 


ith of January 1919 to the Foreign Office of the Government of Great Britain, I 


shall agree to the contents of the above clauses but, if the slightest change or 
nodification is made, I shall not then be tied or bound by any of its provisions and 


the agreement v il th en be null and void, not binding and of no account, and I 
shall not be liable in any manner whatsoever.” 

lt is significant to note that the signatures of both Dr. Weizmann and the 
mir Feisal are appended to the codicil as well as to the original agreement. 
Since the promises of independence to the Arabs were certainly never fulfilled in 
accordance with the understanding of the Arabs, it cannot justifiably be asserted 
that they ever accepted th , aoaenaels of aeuananicien which were envisaged in the 
Feisal-Weizmann agreement. 

| pite of this fact, and perhaps because the fact was concealed, (and it is 


worth noting that neither the MeMahon correspondence nor the Feisal codicil 
were published prior to 1936), the Balfour declaration was incorporated as a part 
of the covenant creating under the League of Nations the British mandate over 
Palestine It was incorporated with all the modifying phrases in exactly the 
same form as it had originally appeared on November 2, 1917, and it thereupon, 
in this form, became a directive to the mandatory government. 
During the initial period of the mandate, the development of the national home 
was slow and created no apprehension among the Arab population of Palestine. 
sy sae bein ‘ver, the initial calm gave way to increasing Arab resistance as the 
number Zionist settlers increased and the local inhabitants began to feel the 
pressure I recall very clearly hastening back to Beirut after my summer vaca- 
tion in 1929 because of the violent disturbances which had broken out in Palestine. 
In an effort to work out # satisfactory solution, the British Government sent 
mmission after commission out to examine the situation. Each successive 
commission proposed a new solution, generally countermanding that proposed by 
its predecessor. The Peel Commission of 1936 is particularly interesting because 
it recommended partition of Palestine, with a portion being allotted to the Zionists 
and another portion to the Arabs. In 1938, the Woodhead Commission reported 
that pertition was a completely unsatisfactory and unworkable solution. Finally 
in 1939, with World War II beginning, the British Government issued the white 
p2per of 1939 which put a strict limit upon Jewish immigration into Palestine 
and became the definitive policy for the mandatory power during the entire 
period of the war 
The Second World War brought a new and important factor into the situation. 
The dreadful Nazi chart of the Jews in Europe evoked deep sympathy for 
the Jews among the Western Powers and established in their minds, and notably 
in the minds of the American people, a feeling of obligation to provide recompense 
for the horrors which the Jewish people of Europe hsd undergone. The Zionist 
organiz2tion was not unwilling to capitalize on this feeling and made numerous 
efforts to advance the cause of Jewish nationalism through proposals for the 
establishment of a Jewish army with its own flag and presumed national status. 
In the United States Congress this proposition was headed off on security grounds 
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by the direct intervention of General Marshall Oddly enough, it was at this 
time that the theory of a Jewish race, more or less formally enunciated in its 
origin by Hitler and Rosenberg, was seized upon by the 
valid political theory upon which to raise the structure of the 1 ‘ 
It is ironic in the extreme that the argument used by the Nazis for Jewish oppres- 
sion should be utilized by the Zionists themselves for their own promotional 
purposes. 


With the close of th Second World W ar. VI 





gorous attempts were made to 


ecure international recognition for the Zionist state, now no longer a vagu 
concept of a national hom t that of a definite political entit the establish nt 
of which was considered to be a right arising out of Jewish suffering in Europe 
The Zionists strongly hoped that they could get this right recognized in the San 
Francisco Charter but in this they were unsuccessful I shall never forget a visit 


made to me by a leading Palestinian Zionist in Washington shortly after the 
San Francisco Conference and his bitter declaration that he was returning to 





Palestine to fight for the Jewish stat I told him I thought the world had had 
enough fighting for a time but he insisted that the nebulous status of the Zionists 
in Palestine was more than he and his associates could bear and that they would 
rather die fighting than allow the status quo to continue. Many Arab refugees 
now feel the same way. 

The guerrilla warfare which broke out in Palestine at about this time was 
directed against the mandatory power, which suffered considerable losses in men, 
material, and money which it could ill afford to bear. Furthermore, the British 


I 
were subjected to bitter criticism on the part of Americans for their apparent 





unwillingness to alter the provisions of the white paper of 1939 and to allow the 
mass immigration of European Jews into Palestine. Fed to the teeth with this 
double attack, the British quite naturally suggested that the Americans take 
over some of the responsibility and participate in a study of the situation which 





kable solution 
ground on which the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 


might lead to a we 
This was the bac 





was sent to Palestine in 1946 After a careful investigation of the situation, 
the committee was in process of drawing up its conclusion, which were strongly 
in favor of the establishment of a single binational state. However, its report 


was completely snowed under a result of the vigorous competition in a congres- 
sional election year between the American Republicans and Democrats in demand- 
ing the immediate admission of large numbers of European Jews to Palestine. 
The public outcry in this connection was such as to render completely unaccept- 
able the moderate recommendations of the Anglo-American Committee, whose 
report was quietly shelved without producing any effect other than increased 
exasperation in England. 

















Quite obviously the Palestine situation was one which called for handling by 
the United Nations rather than by any single government The British by this 
time were unwilling to continue the mandate which they had received from the 
League of Nations, since its legal status under the United Nations was uncertain. 
Thev felt that of Palestine must be reviewed by the United Nations 
Organization. then proceeded to establish the United Nations Special 
Commission on Palestine (UNSCOP) which followed the Anglo-American Com 
mittee to Palestine without apparently giving any attention to its predecessor's 
recommendatiol 

After a rather hasty examination of the situation, UNSCOP prepared its 
report but found that no agreement could be reached among its members as to 
the recommendatiot s whiel S ould De adopted. Two report were therefore 
made, of which the majority report repeated the Peel Commission’ 37 recom- 
mendation of partition into Arab and Jewish sectors with the addi a pro- 
posal for eco! omic ul ic hetween the two segments, Tl er i orit re port in- 
sisted that partition was unworkable, buf the majority report was finally adopted 
The political maneuvering which led to the final acceptance by the United Nations 
General Assembly of e majori report of UNSCOP provides one of the blacker 
pace in the history of American interna ional polities There car be no questior 
but that it was American pressure which brought about the acceptance of the 
recommendation for partition of Palestine with economic unior oted by the 
General Assembly on November 29, 1947. It w this effective American pres 








sure for partition which is largely responsible for the terrific drop which Ar 
presti re took in all part of the Arab and Moslem world. 

Subsequent events have proved that the proposal of partition with economic 
union was unworkable either in general outline or in its specifie details. The 
proposals for distribution of territory to the Arabs and to the Zionists represent 
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Factors beyond the control of the orga 















I I i uL10 ( ive nade tl I ( 
tically impossible and UNRWAPR has been forced to continue the policy of 
relief which had been pursued by its prede SSOr rzal ation 
e reasons for this fallur zrew out of the to vhich has pr sly be 

described. The Arab peoples have deeply ingra Li r souls af 
injustice which has been lealt to the 1 ever ( { First World Wat i 
ticularly since November 29, 1947 On top of that and associated wit 
deeper bitterness toward the United Stat the | i Nat 
action has developed t picture of d tution, de l 
whi is constantly before tl efu | f t 
forget the past, they cannot do so with this e tant r inder a AVS <( tine 
doorstep hey feel that t is a situatio ro t upon them fr 
and that it is therefore from outside t ‘rab world it justice and re 
must come Primarily, their unwilling ss to cooperate in resettlem | 
due to their conviction that cooperatio inde 
i nply acceptance of the status quo; and sin fro the A 
status quo Is intolerable, there can be no cooperat intil tside effort 
brought about its alteratioz . 

Involved in the sta us quo are the following elements wl n omplicat the ir 
rent picture beyond the purely torical features wv have beer i 

1. Within the last vear or 2 a new factor has arisen to cause worry and fear 
on the part of the Arab Stat This factor led unll ( Pu 
tion into Israel which has inerea L the ypulat it t sta by a ( 
100 percent. It may be remembered that at the time of partition the Jewi 
population of Palestine was in the neighborhood of 604,000 At the press 


it is nearer 1,200,000 and the tide of immigration continues to flow. 
There is acute fear i 


a of : 
n all of the neighboring Arab States that the increase 


1 
Israel’s population must necessarily bring about a demand for an expansion of 
territory. The old ery for lebensraum must inevitably be raised and yet ther 
can be no expansion of Israeli territory except at the expense of her neighbor 

The Lebanese fear the inclusion of parts of Lebanon south of and including the 


Litani River; the Jordanians expect the loss of all the areas adjoining the Jordar 
the Syrians, with real reason, fear the loss of the Huleh district in which last 
there were serious disorders 

Regardless of what may be said by Israeli propaganda, the Huleh incidents of 
last April and May were in their origin, a move in the direction of territorial 
expansion. At the time of the Bunche : istice, the demilitarized zone was 
occupied by Sy rian troops. In accordance with United Nations dema ids, they 
were withdrawn from the strip to form the demilitarized zone, but they never 
believed that the area could be anything other than Syrian territory. The moves 
of the Israeli into the demilitarized zone were interpreted by the Syrians as bein 
an attempt to increase the area of Israel and to absorb a portion of land whicl 
prope rly belonged to Syria. The encroachments of the Israeli provoked reprisals 
on the part of the Syrians, and the situation even now is such that a move on the 
part of either side could provoke real trouble. Continued Israeli drainage efforts 
provide a constant irritant. 

Recent reports from Israel would indicate that there has been a considerable 
diminution in the flow of immigration. Whether or not this is due to active efforts 
at control on the part of the Israeli Government is not yet determined it may 
well be that word of the economic pi rht of Israc¢ has traveled among refugees 
to such an extent that they no longer wish to immigrate into the land whose cost 
of living is as bigh as that of any nation on eart! Be this as it may, the fa 
remains that the Arab States still consider themselves to be seriously threatened 





by an expansionist movement and they feel the necessity of standing to their 
arms in order to defend themselves against it 

2. It is surprising that during entire period t been evidence o1 
the part of Israel of an attitude of conciliation toward any of her neighbors 
It might be expected that the usually realistic Israeli would recognize the fa 
that they must for survival depend upon the importation of food-stuffs from tl 


neighboring states and that they must also depend upon those neighbors as outlet 
for their manufacturing and industrial trad Yet according to con 
United Nations observers there has been no evidence at all of any effort on the 
part of Israel to make friends with any neighbor. On the contrary, whenever 
they meet in sessions of the Concili: the Israeli representatives 
have always “come the heavy conqueror” over their Arab opposite numbers 
Naturally, this does little to improve inte rnational relations. 

The lack of a conciliatory spirit on the part of Israel is evidenced by the insistent 
demands which have been made by Israel upon the United States for complete 





tion Commissior 
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equality in grants-in-aid with the total combination of the Arab States. Here one 
observes a nation of 1,200,000 people placing itself on a footing of equality with 
7 stat whose total population approximates 40 million people. So far as land 
area j oncerned here is a proportionate relation hip between the 10,000 square 
1 f Israel and the Arab area approximating three-fourths the continental 
ure e | ted State 
In Arab eves these relative positions do not in the least call for equal treatment. 
yet there seems to be no hesitation on the part of Israel to demand it. Their 
I ( 1} i in aid of $65 million in order to balance the $65 
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i A t onditio which ha * lescribed, is it ssible to achie i 
t blem of Palestine? The answer that solutions are possibl 
| le the Arab area, not withi TI lation wit 1 the Middle 
Ia as become so difficult that no power exists therein to bring about a peaceful 
The only possible mo ward peace lie with the United Nations and 
the United State of America. These moves are not easy to make and the W 
requ i real determination on the part of both bodies to bring about a change it 
( t vhich present! i solution of the difficult ; 
A number of essential steps are involved in achieving a peaceful solution of the 
probl These may be listed in part as follows 
l The ¢ thlishment of a ceptable frontiers for Israel [t is a curious fact that 
Israel is the one state ever admitted to the United Nations without fixed bounda 
rit The only boundaries which exist are armistice lines with which apparently 
no one is satisfied and for which no one has any permanent regard. It would 


certainly not be feasible to return to the originally established partition lines, for this 
would mean the economic suicide of Israel. Nevertheless, the establishment of 
permanent negotiated boundaries is an essential first step in the solution of the 
Palestine refugee problem if not a major contribution to the calming of the political 
fears which are rife in the area. If they were assured that they would not in a 
short time be incorporated within Israel, many of the Arab refugees might be 
willing to return to areas of Palestine adjoining such boundaries and thus reestablish 
permanent homes. 





2. The unfreezing of Arab bank accounts frozen in Israeli banks.—A considerable 
number of the 800,000 Palestinian refugees possessed private accounts in banks in 
Palestine before their fight Yet in the 4 years since they have been away from 


their homes, they have been unable to draw upon these private funds because the 
Israeli have frozen the accounts. The release of these funds in a usable currency 
would bring some measure of relief to at least a portion of the refugees, who would 
for a period at any rate become once more self-supporting and self-respecting 

3. Implementation of United Nations resolutions with regard to the refugees. 
This point breaks down into three subheads: 

a) Repatriation: Repatriation is promised by the United Nations resolutions 
even though the return to Israel of any considerable number of Arabs must be an 
economic impossibility Nevertheless the opportunity should be given to the 
refugees to choose whether they would return to Israel or accept resettlement 
elsewhere. Those who chose to return would have to agree to accept the living 
conditions which would be imposed upon them by Israel and would have to agree 
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to live where room for them could be made It might even be required that at 
the end of a period of a year thev would have to consider the acceptance of Israeli 
citizenship Under these conditions, it is almost certain that manv would decide 
not to return at all and many who might return would decide once more to leave 
However, they would then be leaving of their own fre ll and would be moving 
out with the idea of aecepting resettlement elsewhere There is a world « 
difference between this attitude and that the refugee » feels that he has been 
expelled through forces over which he had no control 

b) Indemnification: The resolutio of the United Nations state that those 
refugees who are not repatriated are entitled to indemnification for the loss of their 
property Although the total holdi s of Arabs in Palestine reach a staggerin 
figure, almost no one expect that there will he rer ment in full ] most 
cases a substantial token payment would be accepted as evidence of good fait 
and would enable many of the refugees to start life in a new country with a small 
but essential stake 

The internationalization of Jerusalem: This proposal is also reflected in 

the United Nations resolutior and it needs to be imp ented almost as badly 
as the previous two lerusa the city which is sacred to three fait! 3 as 
effectively divided by the Israeli boundary line as New York City woul 
it were h e a nt ut I lar i ed 3s 42d St f Chis 
city is not a cit the J sar luded from 1 t of t r holv places ile e 
Christians do not have acces some of theirs. 7 Ar Christian or Meslen 
are excluded from the resid al areas ev forme wned Normal e is 
Impossibie [It makes no diff I that Jorda ror reason, and Israel for 
another, both oppose the internationalization of the Jerusalem area 1 
divided against itself cannot stand, and it is essential to the faith of Christiar 
Moslem, and ew that Jerusalem si ld stand asar spectable a d accessi le. 

The impleme itation of ese three | nited Nati ms 1 lutions might co! ce 
the Arabs that the | ted N sa ino last eal ece Until detert i 
efforts are made at implementation the Arabs must inevitably continue to believe 
that the United Nations are subservient to Israel and that they pay only lip 


service to the principles of humanitarianism and justice which they have so often 





and so loudly professed 

1. Pesett t of the Arab refugees in ne horinag f With the implementa- 
tion of the United Nati tie t mav then yme possible to 
some of the iboring states to ac | ent the Arab ref 





have not been repatriated in Israel 
of the Arab States to resettlement 
acceptance of the status quo. Real 


persuade them that the status quo ne 





‘ir feeling that it 
f the | ted Nations we 





I id they would consequently 
be able to change their attitude without serious loss of face 

In any case resettlement would require considerable economic aid. A program 
which would require the provision of homes and necessary facilities for at least 
half a million people could not be supported by any Arab state or combination of 
states which would he capable of absorbing the refugees. The United Nations 
would have to be prepared to continue its financial support until the new settle 
ments were well established. 

5. A guaranty of the security of both the Arab States and of Tsrael Such a 
guaranty has already been announced by a tripartite agreement between the 
United States, Britain and France. However, such is the scepticism now firmly 
rooted in the Arab mind that this guarantee of boundaries has either been looked 
upon as a unilateral guaranty of Israel or as a meaningless gesture. The Arab 
is only too apt to say: ‘“‘How ean I believe any guaranty when [| find that promises 
made earlier have never been kept.’? Both sides would require assurance that 
the guaranty really meant something and that the guaranteeing powers intended 
to stand by their word. 

6. Persuasion of the Arab States that United States policy toward them is not s tb- 
sidiury to or dependent on its policy toward Israel_—This is a problem for the United 
States alone. It needs to recognize the unpalatable fact that no matter what 
it may now do in favor of any Arab state, that action is always interpreted as being 
subsidiary to its real intentions with regard to Isracl. This explains the hesitation 
on the part of the Arab States to accept American grants-in-aid. This explains 
Arab hesituation with regard to point 4 programs. This explains in part donbts 
with regard to the proposed Middle East Command. The Arabs simp!y cannot 
and will not agree to serve as the tail of Israel’s kite, yet American actions have 
convinced them that that is where the United States would like to place them. 
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PROBLEMS RELATED TO PARTITION AGREEMENT 


Mr. Penrose. | Say that the settlement of the refugee problem is 
related to the whole solution of the problem of Palestine, and I can 
cite as a single example of that the question of border settlement 
between the neighboring Arab States and Israel. 

Kor example, Israel at the present time incorporates a good deal 
more territory than was originally planned in the partition agreement 
which was passed by the | nited Nations, but there are other areas 
of the border which now constitute a constant threat to the peace and 
security of the area. 

I would like to refer to the map here to indicate that on the east 
side of the sea of Galilee, the border be tween Israel and Syria runs to 
the extreme east of the Sea of Galilee, and actually at the northern 


edge the border runs 10 meters to the east of the Sea of Galilee. 


Now a 10-meter stretch is not a wide enough stretch in which you 
can grow anything, and it is obviously set there in order to prevent 
the peasants of Syria from getting down to the waters of the sea in 
which they and their parents for generations have fished. It is a 
continuous sore, a point of irritation which causes a feeling of antago- 
nism between Syria and Israel 

It is one of those things which prevents a conciliatory approach 
between the two countries, and I am quite assured in stating that the 
problem of border adjustment is one which will have to be a part of 
the settlement of the refugee problem. 

In addition, there are other areas which may be incorporated in a 
border adjustment, which might be available for resettlement of the 
refugees themselves. They would far rather settle someplace within 
Palestine than in a country which they could not consider to be thei 
home 


SETTLING PEOPLE AWAY FROM HOME 


They don’t like at the present time the idea of being settled in 
some area far away from them, even though the population of that 


area speaks Arabic. It is very much like asking the population of 


Rhode Island to settle in Texas. 
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I spoke to some of the population of Rhode Island not long ago 
and they resisted the suggestion that they might welcome living in 
Texas. I said, “Why not? They all speak English.” 

They said, “Of a sort.”’ [Laughter] 

I said, ‘There is plenty of room for you, there is loads of room,” 
but they said, “That is not where we want to live,” and that is the 
situation which the refugees themselves cannot understand. They 
cannot understand why they cannot return to the place where they 
have lived for so long. 

And one can’t tell them that here is a nice new home for them, 
which is being established someplace else, and they say, ‘I don’t 
want it. 

When one visits a refugee camp, over and over and over again he 
hears the cry, “We want to go home,” and ‘‘When can we go home?” 
For that reason I am inclined to believe that an effort must be made 
to consider whether or not any of the refugees might be repatriated 
in Palestine. 

REPATRIATION OR INDEMNIFICATION 


Here I refer to the policies which were established by the United 
Nations at the time of partition, which have never been fully imple- 
mented, implying that the refugees must (a) either be repatriated, or 
(b) if they are not repatriated, indemnified for losses of property 
which are involved in their refugee status. 

So far as | am aware, no actual implementation of either of those 
has been carried out. I have spoken to officials of the State of Israel 
with regard to the possible return of the refugees. They have said it 
is impossible. They said, ‘‘We cannot take them back.’ 

This is to a certain degree inconsistent with the statements which 
they made in almost the same breath that they had not wanted them 
to leave in the first place, and I was assured that it was not a matter 
of necessity for the refugees to have left. ‘They were ordered out. 

This is the story which is frequently told. I have said, therefore, 
why should they not be allowed to return, and I was told that because 
it was a security risk they could not be allowed in. 

I raise the question, Mr. Chairman, as to what that implies, as to 
whether it means that they are sincere in one statement or the other, 
or that they fear a continuation of a period of animosity with the 
neighboring states. 

It is also not consistent to say that there is no room for them when 
just recently we have heard a demand that 2% million additional 
Jewish refugees from behind the Iron Curtain countries should be 
admitted to Palestine. 

If there is room for 2% million additional refugees from countries 
behind the Iron Curtain, there should certainly be some room for 
refugees who lived there beforehand and who were driven from their 
homes. 

I think if an arrangement were to be made for repatriation, it would 
have to involve an acceptance on the part of the refugees that they 
would live where they were told to live and would do as they were told 
to do, and would within a year possibly accept Israeli citizenship. 

Many of them would not do so, but if that were done, it would 
change the face of the refugee problem, because the refugees would 
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then themselves be deciding to stay outside the borders of Palestine 
or of Israel, not having been forced out by decisions which were made 
elsewhere, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The problem of the refugees is to a large extent a psychological 
problem, and unless it is approached with an understanding of the 
refugees’ psychology, I do not see how an adequate settlement can 
be made. 

It can be forced, but you will never have a peaceful and a happy 
situation if that is the case, 

Those refugees who do not return, can be resettled elsewhere, and 
under those circumstances the countries of the Arab world would 
accept the responsibilities for permitting the settlement in their 
countries 

Here is another psychological point, Mr. Chairman. The countries 
of the Arab world are at the present time in the tg ap of a lawyer 
to his clients. The refugees have no voice in the United Nations. 
The members of the United Nations from the Arab world are their 
only voice, and they feel they must represent the wishes of their 
clients, and their clients all wish to return to Israel. 

No one of the lawyers in the case is willing to say to his client, 
“Your wishes are impossible; we will not represent you,’’ because 
he would then be attacked by the other members of the lawyer group. 

They feel themselves under the necessity as representatives of 
their clients of putting forward before the world their clients’ wishes, 
whether or not they are in entire agreement with their clients. 

However, if the situation can be so changed that the clients them- 
selves are willing to accept resettlement, I feel very sure that the coun- 
tries of the Arab world would cooperate in a program of resettlement 

That resettlement would have to be along the lines of the proposal 
of the United Nations with indemnification for losses of property, 
and this, of course, raises a very serious question: How much in- 
demnification is involved? 

The estimate of the value of the property of the refugese in Palestine 
varies between 2 and 3 billion pounds sterling. Where is that money 
to come from? It could not come and would not come from any 
country at the present time, but there is a possibility that indemnifica- 
tion on a percentage basis at any rate might be worked out. 

The method of payment in accordance with the wishes of the Arabs 
would come from Israel, because it was Israel which acquired the 
property. How that can be done, I don’t know, because the economic 
condition of Israel is certainly not a strong one. 


INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF JERUSALEM 


Finally, there is the question of the international situation of 
Jerusalem, which was one of the resolutions of the United Nations, 
which has never been implemented. I say that it is essential that 
that should be carried out as an earnest intent of the United Nations 
to carry out its resolutions, but also because Jerusalem, divided as 
it now is by an international boundary, is a continuous point of 
friction and irritation, causing tremendous hatred and bitterness of 
feeling between the Arabs and the Israeli. 
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I submit, Mr. Chairman, in closing that the problem of the refugees 
is involved necessarily in the problem of the peace of the Middle East, 
but that peace cannot come about until the intensely bitter feelings 
of the present time are calmed down or are eliminated. 

Peace must follow a settlement. Peace cannot come first, and peace 
will only follow a just settlement of the refugee problem and the other 
problems relating to the relations between the Arab states and Israel. 

Thank you. 

Senator KNowLanp. The next witness is Mr. George M. Barakat, 
president of the National Association of Federations of Sy rian and 
Lebanese American Clubs. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE M. BARAKAT, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FEDERATIONS OF SYRIAN AND LEBANESE 
AMERICAN CLUBS 


Mr. Baraxat. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is George M. Barakat. I represent the National Association of 
Federations of Syrian and Lebanese American Clubs, an association 
representing the organizational life of over a half a million Americans 
of Arabic-speaking extraction. 

On behalf of our national association, | want to assure you, Mr. 
Chairman, that we are deeply grateful to you and to the other mem- 
bers of your committee for the great privilege and opportunity you 
have given me today to meet and discuss with you one of the most 
distressing and disturbing problems confronting our country in a 
vitally strategic part of the world in which we have a natural interest, 
and with which we are intimately familiar. 

[ have in addition during the past 5% years been very much directly 
involved in this refugee prob lem in directing the work of an American 

voluntary relief organization which has been seeking to provide direct 
relief for these unfortunate victims of this tragedy, and I have made 
two trips there: one in the summer of 1950 and the last one in January 
and February of 1952. I have visitetl many of these refugee areas 
and discussed the problems with some of the refugee leaders as well 
as with Government officials in the various countries. 

We have a very rich stake in this new homeland of ours, Mr. 
Chairman. And, therefore, I wish, at the very outset, to make it 
very clear, that although I am appearing before you as the repre- 
sentative ‘of a particular ethnic group—a group stemming from the 
Arabic-speaking stock, I am nevertheless. speaking to you as an 
American, representing a half a million other Americans, concerning 
whose loyalty and allegiance there can be no question. For those go 
first, last, and always, to America, our new and only homeland. 


‘PRESSURE GROUPS” 


And before I deal with the specific problem before this committee 
today, may I be permitted to make for your serious consideration a 
recommendation concerning the adoption and strict and universal 
adherence to an American rule of personal political conduct which I 
believe to be an essential prerequisite to a proper formulation and 
implementation of a sound American foreign policy. And it is 
simply this: That no groups of Americans, regardless of their ethnic 
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origins or credal beliefs should permit themselves, nor sould they be 
permitted as organized “‘pressure groups’ to propose and seek the 
adoption and implementation of a foreign policy or policies that are 
not calculated to serve the best long-range interests of America. 
This is particularly important in view of the fact that it is estimated 
that nearly one-half of the 160 million inhabitants of this country 
are either foreign born or of foreign extraction. Unfortunately, in 
the absence of such a salutary rule, “pressures”? from such groups 
have in the past resulted in the adoption of foreign policies that have 
proven to be detrimental to our national interests. 

lor my part, | want to assure you, Mr. Chairman, that any obser- 
vations or recommendations that | might make during the course of 
this presentation will be absolutely devoid of any political motivation, 
and will be grounded in a most fervent and consecrated determination 
on our part to offer and use all of the resources at our command to 
help in promoting the peaceful objectives of our country in the Arab 
East. And we offer to do this simply because we are totally and com- 
pletely convinced that it is for the best interests of both Americans 
ad the peoples of the Arab East to pool their material, spiritual and 
human resources in helping to build up and defend a world order 
based upon peace, justice, and the principles of the rights of man. 

Mr. Chairman, all is not well in our relations with the Arab world, 
as you have been told by the witnesses you have heard yesterday and 
by your first witness today. 


ARAB-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Not long ago, President Eisenhower expressed his deep concern 
over the deterioration in Arab-American relations and his determina- 
tion to help improve them. 

Our Secretary of State has just finished a visit there probing the 
situation in the field. 

This present hearing is a significant manifestation, belated as it 
may be, of the seriousness of the crisis. Let us prayerfully hope that 
a proper diagnosis will be speedily made and a healing remedy applied 
in time—for time is very much of the essence—if a catastrophe is to be 
averted. 

There was a time, Mr. Chairman, when America possessed a great 
reservoir of good will among the peoples of the Arab lands—a reservoir 
patiently built up by the selfless devotion of generations of Ame ric an 
missionaries and educators—men and women, who went there, “to 
give,’ and not ‘‘to take,” and by the influence of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Lebanese, Syrian, and other Arabic-speaking immigrants 
who found new homes for themselves here in America. 

The intellectual stimulus, provided nearly a century ago by contact 
with our own American educational establishments, was one of the 
chief factors contributing to the tremendous spiritual and cultural 
reawakening which fired the imagination of the Arab peoples, and 
spurred them on in their forward surge toward the attainment of their 
final goal of complete freedom. 

As Americans of Arabic-speaking extraction, we especially view 
with very deep concern the continuing serious deterioration in Arab- 
American relations, particularly at a time when communism is poised 
to strike in that vital crossroads of the world, which because of its 
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economic and strategic importance has been recently described 
being of ‘‘great importance to the security of the entire free world.” 

This apparent lukewarmness, to use an understatement, of the 
Arab-Moslem world to present friendly approaches of the western 
democracies is perhaps understandable, when the events of the post- 
Versailles period are brought to mind. And more particularly, in 
recent times, one of the major problems that has been plaguing Ameri- 
can and western relations with the Arab-Moslem world, is that of 
Palestine and the tragic plight of the nearly 1 million Arab refugees 
which it has left in its wake. 

Although I have personally witnessed the unspeakable conditions 
under which they have been living, I am not going to make an emo- 
tional appeal on behalf of these unfortunate, innocent victims of a 
great human tragedy, Mr. Chairman, nor am I going into a great 
detail in describing the untold hardships and physical and mental 
suffering endured by them during the past 5 years. All this is a matter 
of record from the highest and most objective authorities from whom 
you have already heard or will hear before the completion of these 
hearings. 


VALUE OF STABLE CONDITIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


I believe, Mr. Chairman, that all will agree on the following major 
premise—that a friendly, stable Middle East is of great strategic and 
economic importance to us at all times. We all know, also, that our 
investments in the area are now in the billions and are continuing to 
increase; and that their safety and our own security are dependent 
upon the maintenance of stability and security in that area 

And I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we can all again agree that such 
stability and security cannot possibly be maintained with over a mil- 
lion ragged, hungry, disillusioned and embittered human beings seek- 
ing to find shelter and sufficient food to barely keep body and soul 
together. 

These conditions, Mr. Chairman, can breed only chaos; and the 
areas and countries in which these unhappy wretches are scattered are 
rapidly becoming the happy hunting grounds of Communist agitators 

What can we as Americans do, Mr. Chairman, to help regain the 
confidence, respect, and friendship of the Arab peoples of that heart- 
land of Islam with its over 300 million adherents? Can it be done? 

I have every confidence, Mr. Chairman, that that reservoir will 

again overflow with good will toward us, if we, on our part give them 
a living demonstration by deeds as well as by words of our good will 
toward them. 

What are the things that are needed to be done to achieve this 
desired goal? 


RECOMMENDING POLICY 


I would like to respectfully resubmit, Mr. Chairman, for the earnest 
consideration of this committee the following general course of action 
for American foreign policy in that area that our association recom- 
mended to former President Truman in a memorandum presented to 
him on October 3, 1951. In their approach, these proposals are in 
part negative and in part positive. 
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First, that American foreign policy genuinely reflect the ideals of our American 
way of life; and that it be interpreted and applied consistently and uniformly 
throughout the world. As the editors of Fortune Magazine (August 1951) 
tersely put it in their article “Center of Soviet Aspirations’’ 

“There is no good reason why the United States cannot be unique in world 
politics. There is no good reason why the word ‘American’ should not stand 
throughout the world for what people want and the way to get it through freedom 
and order. When this means land reform, let it be known that the United States 
is the first to stand for land reform and to assist in getting it. When it means 
political reform, let it be known that the United States is for political reform and 
throws it weight accordingly. In its representation abroad the United States 
should never let itself become identified with anything that the United States 
itself does not stand for.”’ 

Second, let us as a Government and as a people extend the hand of friendship to 
the peoples and governments of the Arab East, as has already been done under our 
point 4 and mutual security programs, and assure them that we are genuinely 
interested in their political, social, and economic advancement; and that we are 
ready and willing to help them, with no other motivation on our part than a 
sincere desire to help them and ourselves to achieve our common goals of freedom, 
peace, and world order. 

Third, let us give them a clearer and firmer assurance of our determination to 
respect and protect their political and territorial integrity. 

Fourth, in our dealings with these countries, let us deal with them on the sole 
basis of our respective mutual interests. Let us neither be suspected nor accused 
of serving other interests than our own. 

Fifth, let us revitalize and intensify their instinctive hatred for communism 
by adopting and uniformly following impartial policies based solely upon con- 
siderations of justice and fair play whenever issues involving their vital national 
interests come up for discussion and decision before international conferences and 
United Nations meetings. 

Sixth, let us not permit the unofficial actions and utterances of Americans in 
high political office to jeopardize our good relations with the governments and 
peoples of these countries. Let us not permit the conduct of our foreign relations 
to be influenced and affected by domestic political considerations 

Seventh, let us try to provide a bold, fair, and generous solution, which will 
be a final one, for the Arab-refugee problem. A proper remedy to that problem 
is not one that can be stretched over a period of years. It must be one that will 
give promise to cure the disease in a relatively short period of time. 





I believe, Mr. Chairman, in view of the present crisis in our rela- 
tions with the peoples and governments of the countries of the Arab 
Near East, that the above-mentioned seven guideposts to American 
foreign policy toward that area are more relevant and have an even 
greater force today than when first proposed in the fall of 1951. We 
hope that they will merit the committee’s serious consideration and 
eventual approval. 

So far, Mr. Chairman, J have dealt with the problem in terms of 
general policy considerations without coming to grips with the specific 
problem on the agenda of this hearing; namely, the problem of the 
Arab refugees and how to find a fair, just, and acceptable solution for 
it. I shall now address myself specifically to it. 


ATTITUDE OF ARAB-MOSLEM WORLD TOWARD UNITED STATES 


I shall not go into the detailed background of the Palestine problem 
that resulted in the creation of the State of Israel and the obliteration 
of a 1,300-year-old Arab nation and the uprooting and scattering into 
exile of its 1,300,000 native inhabitants. Suffice it to say that, in the 
judgment of the Arab-Moslem world and that of many other nations 
and peoples, a terrible and grievous act of injustice that it cannot 
presently find in its heart to either forget or forgive has been inflicted 
upon an integral part of its community, in an area of special significance 
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to it, firstly, because of its sacred religious connections and, secondly, 
because of its strategic location as a connecting link between its com- 
ponent parts. 

The Arab-Moslem world, Mr. Chairman, cannot forget that the 
western Christian nations—and more particularly America—played 
an important if not the leading role in the unfolding of this tragedy. 

In view of this apparent deep-seated animosity toward America, 
can there be a hope for a change to a friendlier and more trusting Arab 
attitude toward us? The answer can be ‘Yes’ if we but will it. 
Fortunately, the Arab peoples have so far drawn a clear line of demar- 
cation between the acts of the American Government and the will of 
the American people. I repeat that, fortunately, so far the Arab 
peoples have disassociated the will of the American people from what 
they deem to have been the unfriendly official acts of the American 
Government. 

It is, however, the conviction of some of their fairminded, liberal 
leaders who have a firsthand and deeply intimate knowledge of the 
“grass roots’ of America that American policy toward the Arab world 
would not have been what it was had the average American known the 
2 acts. And it is the hope of this same group which is working for the 

ealization of a better Arab-American understanding that with an 
increasingly growing knowledge and a greater public awareness on the 
part of Americans of the Arab peoples and their problems, there will 
eventually come a public insistence on a more sympathetic and 
friendly American policy toward the Arab world. 

His Excellency Dr. Charles Malik, Ambassador of Lebanon to 

the United States, stated this point of view in a recent public address 
when he declared: 
* * * All that is needed to promote a just American policy between the Middle 
East and the United States of America is for the American people, with their 
deep-seated tradition of fairness and justice, to know the real facts about the 
Middle East and its people. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a hope—a great hope that is shared by 
millions of people in the Arab-Moslem world, that with the coming of a 
new administration will come a new policy—a more friendly, realistic, 
and morally just policy-—-that will once again bring closer to one 
another two great peoples, bound together by still stronger and more 
enduring bonds of friendship. 

We must, however, Mr. Chairman, be ready to at once take the 
initiative in disassociating ourselves from whatever unfriendly policies 
have brought about this crisis. And if perchance we find, possibly 
for diplomatic reasons, as Mr. Dulles did recently during his visit to 
Jordan, that we cannot officially and publicly do so during the course 
of an official mission abroad, we must make certain that that disability 
is removed once we have returned to the privacy of our United States. 

The whole basis of Arab opposition to Zionism and the creation of 
the state of Israel is based on a conviction that Zionism is morally 
wrong, because it involves injustice to the native people of Palestine; 
and as Dr. Miller Burrows forcefully puts it in his Palestine Is Our 
Business—and this is a book that I think everyone ought to read who 
is interested in a proper solution of this problem, and I will be very 
happy to make it available to the committee, if it chooses to have it. 
He stated: 
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Opposition to Zionism rests on the conviction that there can be no justice 
without a consistent application of the principles enunciated in the fourteen points 
of Woodrow Wilson, the League of Nations Covenant, the Atlantic Charter, and 
the Preamble to the Charter of the United Nations 
and to this list of solemn and universally respected codes of inter- 
national conduct might be added the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

One of the wrongs that we can and must partially help to right is 
the refusal of the state of Israel to permit the return of its former native 
Arab inhabitants. Another is based on its persistent refusal to com- 
pensate them for their property losses. 


URGING IMPLEMENTATION OF UNITED NATIONS DECISION 


\ir. Chairman, one of the first positive steps that we must take to 
reassure the Arab-Moslem world that our foreign policies from here on 
are going to be grounded on universally recognized sound principles of 
justice, is to insist through the United Nations upon the implementa- 
tion of its long-standing and thrice-confirmed decision to repatriate 
and compensate the Palestinain Arab refugees. 

We must put a stop, once and for all, to irresponsible utterances 
and I say so advisedly—that the responsibility for the refugees is 
solely that of the Arab nations who must resettle them in their so-called 
empty lands. 

You heard yesterday from Mr. Gardiner, the representative of the 
State Department, what the Arab governments are doing and are 
going to do to help resettle or to rehabilitate or to reintegrate, which- 
ever term you would like to use, some of these refugees, some 400,000 
of them. 

It seems to me that that is a problem, the solution of which rests 
squarely first on the shoulders of Israel, and yet the Arab governments 
are presently doing more than their share to help solve it, to help bring 
about a peaceful solution. It is up to the United Nations—and when 
we say it is up to the United Nations, I think we ought to say also it 
is up to the United States, because the United States can if it chooses 
bring enough pressure, bring enough influence and authority through 
the Councils of the United Nations to compel compliance with United 
Nations resolutions and decisions. 


RIGHT OF INDIVIDUALS TO RETURN TO HOME AND COUNTRY 


Mr. Chairman, the right of an individual to return to his home and 
his country, as well as the right to the enjoyment of his property, 
have been recognized from times immemorial and in well-established 
principles of international law, as two of man’s most sacred natural 
rights. In summing up the nature of these rights, in U. S. v. Perch- 
man, our first Chief Justice, Mr. Chief Justice John Marshall, said: 

It is very unusual even in cases of conquest, for the conqueror to do more 
than to displace the sovereign and assume dominion over the country. The modern 
usage of nations, which have become law, would be violated; that sense of justice, 
and of right which is acknowledged and felt by the whole civilized world would be 
outraged, if private property should be generally confiscated and private rights 
annulled. The people change allegiance; their relations to their ancient soverign 
is dissolved; but their relations to each other, and their rights of property, remain 
unchanged. 
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The late United Nations mediator, Count Folke Bernadotte, from 
the very outset emphasized this right to repatriation in his progress 
report to the General Assembly, on September 18, 1948, when he 
stated: 


From the start I held the firm view that taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances, the right of these refugees to return to their homes at the earliest 
practicable date should be established. * * * It wou e an offense against the 
principles of elemental justice if these innoecent victims of the conflict were 
denied the right to return to their homes while Jewish immigrants flow into 


Palestine, and, indeed, at least, offer the threat of permanent replacement of the 
Arab refugees who have been rooted in the land for centuries 

The United Nations General Assembly confirmed these rights 
by incorporating them in paragraph (11) of resolution 194 (IIT) 
adopted on December 11, 1948, which can be found on pages 56 
and 57 of the attached exhibit A of a compilation of United Nations 
resolutions dealing with the Palestine problem. I shall present this 
document here and ask that it may be made a part of the record. 

Paragraph 11 of resolution 194 (LI1) reads as follows: 


a i 


11. Resolves that the refugees wishing to return to their homes and live at 
peace with their neighbors should be permitted to do so at the earliest practicabl 


date, and that compensation should be paid for the property of those choosing 
not to return and for the loss of or damage tr property w I ich, under principles 


of international law or in equity, should be made good by the governments or 
authorities responsibl instruets the Conciliati Commission to facilitate the 
repatriation, resettlement, and economie and social rehabilitation of the refugees 
and the payment of compnesation, and to maintain close relations with the 


Director of the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees and, through him, 
with the appropriate organs and agencies of the United Nations. 
UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTION RELATING TO COMPENSATION AND 
REPATRIATION 


This resolution, passed on Di cember 11, 1948, was quoted orally 
only in part by the witness; the remainder of the resolution was sub- 
mitted by the witness as part of an exhibit which is maintained in 
the committee files but which was not included in this printed volume. 
That resolution, in its entirety, appears in the appendix along with 
the other United Nations resolutions relative to the Palestine 
refugees.) 

Mr. Barakat. Mr. Chairman, while I am here I want to also point 
out for the record that the principles and the rights incorporated in 
this resolution have heen agreed Lo officially Dy the official representa- 
tive of the State of Israel. After the appointment of the Conciliation 
Commission, it started its work properly by calling on the parties to 
sign with the Commission a protocol which would constitute the basis 
for its work. That basis was the General Assembly resolution of 
December 11, 1948. 

Both parties, Israel and the four Arab states of Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria signed the protocol separately with the Com- 
mission on May 12, 1949. The Commission reported that the signing 
of the protocol provided both a starting point and a framework for 
the discussion of territorial questions. 

[ just wanted to point out that Israel officially, by signing this 
protocol on May 12, 1949, agreed to the terms and to what was 
included in this paragraph 11 of resolution 194 (II 
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Senator KNowLanp. The Chair might suggest on the prior docu- 
ment which you offered for the record, that since it is a fairly large 
book, instead of reprinting it as a part of our published record, it 
will be made available to the committee files for reference by committee 
members 

ARAB BANK ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Barakar. That’s right, Mr. Chairman. 

Another measure which we can through our influence in the United 
Nations persuade the Israeli authorities to take is the immediate un- 
free ing of all Arab bank accounts which have lain frozen in Israeli 
banks for over 5 vears. 

There is some talk at the moment of making available a portion of 
that 

Senator KNOWwLAND. What is the estimated amount of the frozen 
accounts? 

Mr. Barakat. I can’t speak authoritatively on that. I think 
roughly I have heard $5 million, but I am not certain about that. | 
am sure that other witnesses here are more competent to testify about 
that. But I want to say that the present availability of such funds 
in the hands of their rightful owners would help alleviate the suffering 
of many thousands of refugees and perhaps get an appreciable number 
of them started on the road to self-help. 

I think that is something that ought to be investigated as soon as 
possible by this committee to see why these funds, concerning which 
there is no question as to whom they belong, and which are impounded 
in Israeli banks, are not turned over to their owners. That would 
help relieve the financial burden which is imposed upon the United 
Nations and through the United Nations the United States of America 
and other countries supporting the relief program. 

Senator KNowLaNnb. I am merely seeking information. Do you 
know when the freezing took place if there was a counter action in the 
neighboring countries in the freezing of funds of citizens of Israeli? 

Mr. Baraxat. I can’t answer that authoritatively. I think some- 
thing of the sort happened perhaps at a much later date in some other 
countries, but I can’t speak authoritatively about that. 

(Subsequent to the hearing, the following information was supplied 
by the Department of State at the request of the subcommittee:) 


FrozEN Bank Accounts 


The accounts of Arab refugees, frozen by order of the Israeli Government in 
banks in Palestine, amount to approximately £5 million sterling. The Israeli 
Government has agreed to the unconditional release of these accounts, and has 
recently made available £1 million sterling for partial payment of these accounts. 
It is the intention to apply these funds first for clearance of all accounts of £50 
or less. 

Some payments are being made at the present time. Others are in suspense, 
as certain of the Arabs are unwilling to subscribe to conditions attached to applica- 
tions for payment which have been sent to them by the banks. These conditions 
are now being studied by the Palestine Conciliation Commission of the U. N. 
with governments concerned, and refugees, and it is hoped that these difficulties 
can be smoothed out. 

It should be pointed out that studies made by the Conciliation Commission and 
the UNRWA authorities indicate that there is no great degree of correlation 
between the sums due refugees for blocked accounts, and for compensation, and 
the refugees actually on relief. The reason for this fact is that a very substantial 
number of the refugees with claims to funds or property in Israel are not listed 
on the UNRWA registers, nor are they receiving rations. The bulk of the rufugee 
population will probably be unable to establish specific claims to funds or property. 
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ISRAELI FRONTIERS 


Mr. Baraxat. Another essential step that must be taken in find- 
ing a peaceful and just solution to the Arab refugee problems is the 
adjustment of acceptable frontiers for Israel in accordance with the 
boundaries established by United Nations General Assembly Reso- 
lution 181 (II) which can be found on pages 31-39 of exhibit “A”’. 
This will involve the restitution of such presently occupied territory 
that had not been assigned to it by the United Nations. 

You have heard every one of the previous speakers, Mr. Chairman, 

refer to this unimplemented United Nations Resolution, the so-called 
partition scheme of 1947, which has not as yet been implemented by 
the United Nations, and which | believe can be implemented very 
easily if we put our shoulders to the wheel and say this is the thing 
that needs to be done. That was the basis on which the State of 
Israel came into existence; it was created by this partition scheme. 

Israel was allocated a certain area of land with certain defined 
boundaries, and those boundaries were considered extremely unjust 
by the Arab peoples and the Arab governments. Nevertheless these 
boundaries were accepted, officially accepted, by the representatives 
of Israel, but since then Israel has gone way beyond those boundaries 
and has made re fugees, hundreds of thousands of refugees, of Arabs 
who were living in those areas which were designated as a part of the 
Palestinian Arab state. And it is only right that these areas which 
the State of Israel has conquered and occupied by force be returned to 
the native Arabs of Palestine. 

This would help materially in solving the refugee problem. 

Mr. Chairman, an equitable and definitive demarcation of Arab- 
Israeli boundaries at the earliest possible moment is most imperative. 
To disabuse the Arabs of the firm conviction that they now hold that 
America has handed them over to the Zionists, the United States 
should insist that Israel restore the territory seized by it beyond the 
boundaries assigned to it by the United Nations. Such a measure 
would facilitate and make possible the repatriation of a considerable 
number of Arab refugees, and perhaps be a determining factor in 
persuading the Arab cou ee to give favorable con sideration to 
the negotiation and early substitu ition of peace treaties for the existing 
uneasy ar mistice agreements 

Another object in ha ving a solution of that sort made effective is 
that it would remove what appears to be to the State of Israel, and to 
the Israeli authorities, a serious objection to permitting the entry or 
repatriation into Israel of former Arab inhabitants on security grounds. 

They say these people might form a fifth column in their midst. 
All right, let’s not do it that way. Let these people be given back 
their territory, that area, that part or the country which was awarded 
to them by the United Nations. They would occupy it. They would 
be happy there and in their happiness they would not constitute a 
security threat to the State of Israel. 

I think that is a happy solution. It is a happy solution for the 
Arab refugees; it would be a happy solution for the State of Israel, 
because it would be relieved of a fear of this so-called security risk to 
be run by permitting these refugees to come back into the area. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF U. N. RESOLUTION 


A final and most important measure to which America must give 
its fullest support is the implementation of United Nations General 
Assembly Resolution 303 (IV) found on pages 72-74 of exhibit A, 
calling for the internationalization of the city of Jerusalem, thereby 
guaranteeing free access to a city held holy by three great faiths. The 
city, with the area surrounding it, to an extent not less than was con- 
templated by the resolution, must be placed under an international 
administration at the earliest possible time, and free access to it 
must be assured by an internationalized corridor to the Mediterranean. 

Here in America, Mr. Chairman, we are great believers in national 
parks. We spend a great deal of time, money, and energy in planning 
them, financing and supporting them. Let’s think of this great city 
of Jerusalem, a city that is sacred and holy to hundreds of millions of 
Christians, of Moslems, and of Jews all over the world. 

Don’t you think that we ought to set this apart as a sort of an 
international sacred park? Let’s keep the hustle and bustle of busi- 
ness away from that area. It should be considered as a sacred spot 
where there should be no enemies, and where everybody can go who 
wishes to go in peace. 

Let the Jews go there, let the Moslems go there, let the Christians 
of all faiths go there, and go there freely without having to submit 
to the authority of any particular group. Let that be an orchid that 
the international communities grow under glass. I don’t think that 
would be a great luxury. I think it can be done. 

At the same time, it would help solve a great and a tragic problem, 

As a fair example of present Arab public and official attitudes about 
the problems and issues which we have been discussing, | would like 
to quote once more from one of Dr. Malik’s recent public speeches 
during which he referred to the Palestine problem as follows: 


My eighth proposition touching Palestine, then, may be formulated as follows: 


If peace and stability are really desired in and for the Near East—and I sometimes 
feel that some people don’t really desire these things—and if the United States 
really ares to recover part of the good will and confidence which the Arab world 
has always until recently felt toward it, then the way to these ends is perfectly 
clear: let the powers-to-be absolutely convince the Arabs that they will not be 
overrun and swallowed up by the Jews, and let them only help implement, as 
they have helped implement other resolutions elsewhere in the world, the three 
standing resolutions of the United Nations concerning boundaries, refugees, and 
concerni the internationalization of the Holy City. 


Mr. Chairman, I completely concue with Dr, Malik’s summary of 
the necessary steps which must be taken to restore peace to the 
troubled Near East and regain once more the confidence and trust 
of its peoples. They are difficult steps. Nevertheless, they must 
be taken quickly. For without question Palestine has become the 
key not only to regional security in the Middle East, but to our own 
security and the peace of the world. 


DANGERS RELATIVE TO REFUGEE PROBLEM 


And there is still another danger, Mr. Chairman, and that is the 
danger that these people are not only losing and have lost confidence 
in us as a people and as a government, but there is grave danger of 
their losing confidence in our way of life, in our theory of government, 
and in our democratic way of life. 
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There is that danger, because as they see it, our actions do not 
square with our professions, and they are beginning to have serious 
questions, serious doubts in their minds, as to whether democracy is 
the proper way of life. And I am sure that none of us here, and I am 
sure that none of you gentlemen, want these people to swing away 
from the kind of life that we hold very dear and for which we are 
spending our billions and spilling the blood of our sons. 

I think very serious consideration ought to be given to that great 
doubt which is coming into the minds of these people who are, as it 
were, still sitting on the fence. They represent a part of the world, 
three or four hundred million people, who haven’t quite as yet made 
up their minds on which side of the fence to sit. 

Let’s help them make up their minds to come our way. Let’s not 
drive them into the hands of Communist Russia. 

May God grant us the necessary wisdom and courage to seek to do 
what is right and just in the settlement of a very difficult and grave 
problem, so that we might be deemed worthy of trust in our position 
of responsibility as a world leader. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


Mr. Chairman, before I conclude, I would like to introduce and put 
into the record a report that was submitted by National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the United States of America, which followed 
a conference that was held in the spring of 1951. 

A group representing the International Missionary Council and the 
Department of inter-Church Aid and Service to the Refugees of the 
World Council of Churches sent a group especnilly to the Near East 
and they sat in Beirut after they had visited the refugee camps i 
all of that area. 

They discussed the problem with leaders. They were addressed 
by representatives of American institutions. I think Dr. Penrose 
was one of the people who addressed that group. They sat down 
and thought the matter over very carefully, and they came out with 
their report. 

This is the report here, and this was given general distribution 
in an information service bulletin, and I would like very much to 
have their ideas, their thoughts on the problem, made a part of the 
study of this committee. 

As I see it, a representative of this group has not been invited to 
testify before this committee. 

Senator KNowLaNnp. That may be received on the same basis as 
the previous exhibit, and it will be made available for the study and 
use of the committee. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Mr. Baraxkar. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to once again 
express, on my behalf and that of our national association, our grati- 
tude and appreciation to you and the members of your committee for 
the invaluable opportunity you have afforded me to present to you 
our association’s views on American policies affecting our friendly 
relations with the peoples of the Arab-Moslem world. 
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And in parting I want to just say this: That a short while ago I was 
asked by an international study group in Wellesley, Mass., to speak to 
them on the problems of the Near East. 

lhey said, ““‘We have heard the other side. Now we want to hear 
the side representing the Arab point of view.” 

l accepted that invitation; but I told them, ‘‘I am coming to speak 
to you and to represent not an Arab point of view but an American 
point of view,” and I hope that in today’s presentation I have pre- 
sented an American point of view rather than an Arab or any other 
point of view. 

Thank vou. 

Senator KNowLanp. Thank you, Mr. Barakat. 


We will hear next from Mser. Thomas J. McMahon. 


STATEMENT OF MSGR. THOMAS J. McMAHON, DIRECTOR, 
CATHOLIC NEAR EAST WELFARE SOCIETY 


Monsignor McManon. May it please the honorable Senators and 
ladies and gentlemen, I think it rather superfluous for me, honorable 
Senator Knowland, to repeat the documentary evidence that Mr 
Barakat has referred to. I think it would be a labor lost, and may 
I say that I concur and would have quoted some of these myself, 
but I feel that they have been adequately quoted and they are in 
print. 

EXPERIENCE OF WITNESS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


May I explain my competence in coming before this committee 
and | thank the committee for the honor of doing so, but my com- 
petence is that for 20 years now | have been connected with affairs 
in the Middle East in behalf of the Catholic Church and for the past 
10 | have been the head of all the ae of the Catholic Church in the 
United States in behalf of the Middle East, and then for the past 5, 
because of the terrific emergency in the Middle East, I have been the 
head of a special relief mission for Palestine, which was founded by 
Pope Pius XII. Therefore, in the past 5 years I can say that I have 
spent most of the time actually among these refugees, and that I feel 
I can speak from the tremendous heart-rending experience of seeing 
800,000 people and more out of their homes. 

I helped to contribute, as did so many of our people here, to the 
well-being in a voluntary way of these refugees. I know the intense 
misery that has been wrought among the very peaceful people of 
Palestine. 

[ don’t think it is emphasized enough the fact that the responsibility 
of Palestinian Arabs themselves is nil in this situation. They have 
been the victims of a new situation that arose in the Middle East 
after the United Nations decision, and I think it would be well today 
to quote from one of your late respected number, the Honorable 
Robert F. Wagner, Senator. 


“THE REPORT ON PALESTINE” 


In the preface to a very wonderful documentary book called ‘The 
Report on Palestine,” a book written in 1947 before this problem 
arose, Senator Wagner said this: 
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Tae Palestine issue is of such deep importance for the United Nations as it is for 
the Jews. That issue presents a challenge to the United Nations which it must 
meet, with the price of failure the degeneration of that body into a useless ap- 
pendage in this sphere of international affairs. The term ‘Palestine’ has become 
a convenient shorthand expression for a galaxy of human problems that encircle 
the globe. It is not too much to say that if the United Nations fails equitably to 


determine the Palestine issue it can never hope to be the agency for the resolution 
of the complex aifficulties that will arise in the new atomic era. 
And then Senator Wagner ends with this very significant sentence: 
For the problems of Palestine are in microcosms the problems of the world. 


And I think it sums up pretty well what has happened since the 
Senator wrote those words. 

Mr. Baraket has referred to the resolutions and the votes of the 
United Nations. I wish to emphasize the fact that our own country 
unfortunately, together with Great Britain, has done nothing to 
implement the decisions and the resolutions; and this is something 
significant: that two-thirds of the member nations of the United 
Nations did vote as late as 2 years ago to implement these decisions 
that had been made in 1947. 

Now I feel that what I should add to this, first as an American, 
is a eulogy of some pertinent remarks in the inaugural address of our 
President, who on January 20 made it clear that we, by being a 
great power in the world, do not intend that we shall force our own 
coveted and prized and precious economic and political institutions 
on any other group of nations, 

He also said something significant about the fact that there are 
no second-class nations in the world, and that every people is de- 
serving of the respect that is due to any human being or body and 
family of human beings that are nations. 

I think that, as an American, I can proudly point with you to 
those two remarks and feel that they should be, and please God will 
be, the cornerstone of the foreign policy of the Eisenhower-Dulles 
administration. 

CHRISTIAN RIGHTS IN PALESTIN] 


There is something else that I have a competence to speak of, and 
I feel it should be outlined before this august body. Back in 1947, 
when the problem of Palestine arose, and when it was time, let us say, 
for the mandate of Britain, given to it by the League of Nations, to 
pass on to another body the United Nations trusteeship, the Catholic 
Church was deeply interested in the solution for Palestine for this 
reason that has been emphasized today: That every Christian heart 
looks to Palestine, of whatever denomination he be, as the birthplace 
and the deathplace of Jesus Christ, and because of that we can never 
relinquish our own desires in regard to the whole of Palestine. 

Palestine in the New Testament, for example, is a historical geog- 
raphy of every Christian hope, whatever I say the persuasion of that 
Christian be; and because of that, in 1947 in the name of Pope Pius 
XII, I presented to the United Nations those religious guaranties that 
we thought should be given to the Christians of Palestine, and, indeed, 
to the Christians of the world. 

Now, if you read the memorandum that we presented in 1947, and 
then if you read the majority and the minority reports of UNSCOP, 
the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine, you find that 
incorporated in those two reports are verbatim statements that we 
made in demanding Christian rights in Palestine. 
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When again in November of 1947 the United Nations did come 
through with its famous resolution to partition Palestine into two 
states with an international zone of Jerusalem, we made no comments 
at all on the political angle. 

When again in 1949 the state of Israel was seeking to be the 59th 
flag in the United Nations, we again made no protest, feeling that 
this was the political side of things, but we have twice more protested 
to the United Nations, asking that they implement the Christian and 
religious guaranties for Palestine. 

Now, we cannot separate from that demand for the implementation 
of guaranties that are dues us as a Christian people; we cannot separate 
from them the question of justice to the inhabitants of Palestine. 

Now, I am talking as one who can boast, if it be a boast, that he 
has been in every nook and cranny of Israel and of the Arab States, 
wherever there is a displaced person. I entered Israel in 1948. I 
entered the Arab States the same year, and I have been going back 
and forth through those countries time after time. 

As a matter of fact, I did enter Israel on a boat filled with Jewish 
refugees who had been interned on the island of Cyprus for 2 vears. 
| could share with these people—and let this be in the interest of 
balance and of judgment—I could share with these poor people the 
tremendous hope that arose in their hearts and in their eyes when 
they looked upon the land of Israel. 

I say that is perfectly all right. However, I could also share as | 
walked among the homeless outcasts of the Arabs, I could share with 
them the homelessness and the terriffic feeling of, let us say, vengeance 
that should rise in the hearts of people who have been evicted from 
their homes. 

[ again say then that I second the wish of Mr. Barakat and the 
wishes of the people whom he represents that the United Nations, 
completely responsible as Senator Wagner said, completely responsible 
for the situation as we have it, that the United Nations implement its 
decisions. 

They will say to you and to me today, ‘Well, it isn’t very practical.”’ 
Well, the more the thing goes on, the less we are going to get, and that 
is important for us to emphasize. 


MIDDLE EASTERN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


If the policy of the United States Government continues to be 
what is has been for the last 5 years, then we shall never be able to 
talk of when we can cut off the aid, which you naturally, and we natu- 
rally, are interested in cutting off, whether it be from the Government 
or from voluntary agencies. We never will be able to solve this until 
the United States and Great Britain take a very realistic approach to 
the assertion of just rights for all in the Middle East. 

Now we are not antisemitic. The word “anti-Semitism” as you 
know is a word that stultifies all discussion. It reveals a kind of utter 
irresponsibility to the expectations of the world community. 

When, for example, the Foreign Minister of Israel a couple of weeks 
ago said in our midst that the State of Israel wasn’t interested in the 
question of internationalizing Jerusalem, the only answer that we can 
give is that the State of Israel had nothing to do with internationalizing 
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Jerusalem, and it was the family of nations, the United Nations, that 
did that out of respect, as it said, to the three great faiths which hold 
the holy city of Jerusalem sacred 

Is there anything more to add? I don’t think so on my part 
except to hope that the august body of the United States and of the 
United States Congress will do more 

{ came to a hearing here 2 years ago. I said t 
I am saying now. 

There has never been any great step mad since that time; as a 
matter of fact, in the 5 years there has been no great step on the 
part of the United States to do anything for a real settlement exce 
this, and this is in praise of the United States, that it has given 
percent of the aid administered by the United Nations to these refu- 
fees, and also that the voluntary agencies « \merica have riven 
practically 90 percent of aid given voluntarily to these refugees. |] 
speak as a Catholic priest, as one representing a tremendous Christian 
body in this country and in this world, and I feel that we are anti- 
nothing when we are pro-Christian 

We are antinothing when we are prohuman. And let that be the 
keynote at least on which I end. 

I thank vou honorable Senators and ladies and gentlemen. 

Senator KNowLANb. Thank you, Monsignor 

Mr. Clarence Pickett. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE E. PICKETT, HONORARY SECRETARY 
OF THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
giving to the reporter here a copy of what I would like to have in 
the record. 

Senator KNowLANb. The statement may be printed in the record 
in full at this point, and you may proceed 

(The statement referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY CLARENCE E. Pickett, HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE OF PHILADELPHIA, ON THE PROBLEM OF THE 
ARAB REFUGEE IN THE MIDDLE Eas1 


In the latter part of 1948. at the conclusion of the conflict between the State 
of Israel and the adjoining Arab States, some 600,000 Arabs, formerly living wit! 
what came to be the boundaries of the State of Israel, were found to be in the 
adjoining States of Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria. In addition, about 250,000 were 





left stranded in what has come to be known as the Gaza strip. This is a litt! 
strip of land stretching from the town of Gaza south to the Egyptian border, and 
running from the Mediterranean Sea back from 5 to & miles inland These peopl 
were refugees, away from home, with all of their possessions | behind, completely 
dependent upon international charity Che United itions assumed responsibility 
for their care, and called upon private agencies to assist in the administration of 
relief. The International Red Cross, the League of Red Cross Societies, and the 


American Friends Service Committee were the three agencies requested by 





United Nations to undertake this service. It fell to the lot of the agency w 
I represent to carry out this undertaking in the Gaza strip What I have to say 
will be based almost entirely upon our own experience as an agency, and to some 
extent upon my own observations on the spot 

In January 1949, my wife and I flew to Egypt and from there into the Gaza 
strip. We had already established a small unit of about 25 | 
relief undertaking. I found a good many of these 250,000 Arabs literally living 
in holes dug in the ground because they had no other shelter. The town of Gaza 


eople to organize this 
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was completely overrun, but could not accommodate more than a small portion of 
the refugees. The British Army gave tents for housing, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment assisted us in organizing some simple phases of education. We found among 
the refugees an adequate supply of teachers to take care of the education. We 
set up a medical service, with doctors largely chosen from the refugee group itself. 
The United Nations Emergency Children’s Fund assisted by furnishing milk, and 
our own staff bought and distributed through appropriate centers throughout the 
strip food necessary to keep the refugees alive. This amounted usually to about 
1,600 calories per person per day 

Once t! relie! operation 


is set up, the next question was whether there could 
be any forms of employment provided. The Gaza strip furnished almost no 
opportunity for this We did succeed in opening a closed textile mill in Gaza 
and operating it with raw materials furnished by Egypt and making clothing 

ld be used by these refugee We did find it possible to make some small 
articles of furniture from packing cases in which milk was shipped. Repairs 
on the road leading from Gaza to the Egyptian border were undertaken. Some 
other simple forms of employment were possible, but it was not feasible to look 


forward ever to settling these people on this narrow strip of land, most of it made 





p of desert sand he refugees had come from all sorts of callings in life. There 
was a preponderance of village farmers, and a few Bedouin herdsmen. There 
were, however, a good manv merchants from Jaffa a short distance away, and a 
great many professional peo} le lawvers, doctors, a few nurses, many school- 
tear 

Instantly the urge of the refug vas to be permitted to return to his home. 

I is full inderstandable \iany of the refugees standing on the eastern 
border « he Gaza strip could look across not more than 10 or 15 miles and see 
the spot where their little farm was located. sut military barriers lay between 
hem and their home Furthermore, their home was now in the State of Israel, 
and one question whether they would be received hospitality. We did not find 


ple lazy, shiftless, and unappreciative. But no group of people, cut 
their normal source of livelihood, retaining still the sense of personal 
and desire to be self-supporting, will remain in this condition without 
restless. It was therefore a very difficult piece of relief administration 
‘nt the normal desire for a stable life from asserting itself in various forms 
ssness. It is to the eternal credit of this group that they did not cause 
yuble than occurred. The saddest feature of this refugee occupation of the 
trip was that Gaza itself was cut off from its normal source of income by 
h the farm population to the east, and had gradually become impov- 

erished for that reasor In some cases at the present time it is probably true 
that the citizens of Gaza are less well supported than those who are able to classify 


as refugee 


W 





For 18 months our organization carried on this service, relief, health, housing 
and education, constantly having in mind the central importance of relocating 
these people somewhere where they could have a sense of permanence and renew 
their productive life. Such an opportunity did not emerge. We admivistered 
this undertaking for 18 months, and then the United Nations set up its Relief 
and Works Agenev for Palestine Refugees to take over from the 3 private groups 
who had given assistance up to this time. 

I have said that the central desire of almost every Arab refugee was to retur! 
to his home. Many of them had left ahead of the armies, compelled to flee lest 
they themselves become the victims of the war, but with promises from the Arab 
states that the war would be short and that they would soon be able to return 
to their homes and reestablish themselves. Whatever may have been the grounds 
for making such promises, they were not well founded. They literally left their 
stores in Jaffa, expecting to return in a few days or at most weeks, again to continue 
their business operations, and it was natural that they should want to go back. 
The same is true of professional people and of farmers. When we began to explore 
the possibility of their settling in other areas outside the state of Israel, we found 
stern resistance by the Arab states, because they maintained that it was the 
obligation of Israel to permit the former residents to return, but they would very 
rarely so much as mention the state of Israel because they refused to accept its 
existence. 

The Arabs saw the efforts of the new state of Israel to increase production and 
to lift the standards of, living for its new settlers and maintained that if they 
could succeed in this process, the state of Israel could take them in. In any 
case, the Arab’s feeling was very strong that he belonged in his old home, and 
that he had been unjustly aud unfairly displaced. The Arab locally gave unusuai 
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hospitality to the refugee, but the Arab governments were not willing that th 
should resettle in their borders and in that process vield to the admission that the 
state of Israel had a right to the lands which the Arab had left 

We had one further experience which I think may have some validity in this 
hearing. We established a community center in the old city of Acre, which is 
in the northern part of Galilee, where Arabs lived in the old walled city of Acre 


completely surrounded by the Jewish settlements around the outside of the wall 

of Ac re, and within the boundaries of the state Israel. When we first bega 

our community center there they were a beleaguered v, without outside contact 

and income. Gradually that has been remedied. Tt ype was to hring together 

in local communities the Arabs who remained inside Israel and the Jews who lived 

there. Thi has not been entire ly fruitless Durin the last mer &@ rt 
; 4 


camp was held in a community nearby, in which Jews, Arabs, a 
Sa 


can and Danish young people worked together. It was expect 





of Israel that this would end in disaster, but instead it was a great success, and 


recognized as such by responsible officials of the Israeli Government 








Also, the Government of Israel, anxious that they should not have a group of 
‘ond-class citizens in their state but finding t Arabs resisted using the fa- 
cilities offered by Israel, asked us whether we 1 see what could be done to 
bring modern agricultural methods into one or mot yf the existing commu! 
of Arabs still living in Israel his we have done in a | group of communities 
near Nazareth Here Arabs have learned to plow with a tractor, to sow cer ( 
seed, and in general to cultivate the same way as the Jewish kibbutz ope 
Chey are even now willi to consid sing the nerative facilities for pu ’ 
and sale of go ds Chis seems to indicate that it is pos ible for Jews and ral 
to live together today as they have for so many centuries in e past One s 
the great desirability of the restoration of this kind of mutual respect ‘ 


the two groups so closely akin in heritage, if they are to survive. 1 
ie trade of the other 

[ am sure this committee will be fully informed by those who have been re- 
sponsible for the administration of the United Nations Relief and Works Age 

for Palestine Refugees operating in this field, as to the continued and strenuous 
efforts that have been undertaken to negotiate with the Arab states to provide 
for the development of large-scale resettlement projects within their boundaries. 
It does seem probable that there are land and resources available which cou 








it .c 
care of a large portion if not most of the refugees Chis, if undertaken, should be 
a part of the development of the total economy of the Arab states, and might well 
prove to be a long-time asset to them. So far as I ki vy, the possibility reset- 
tling Arabs inside the state of Israel seems to be as unlikely today as it was whe 
we were involved in the administration of relief in 1949-50 Efforts have beer 


made to release frozen funds of individual Arabs still held in banks in Israel, and 
also discussions have been held concerning their reimbursement for lost properties 
Neither of these steps, however, has yet come to fruitior I am not wise enough 
to indicate here a solution to this problem 

I fully realize the rightful concern of the American people and of the United 
States Congress to raise the question as to whether its mission is to continue 
indefinitely to be one of relief, and to see the recipients gradually deteriorate in 
morale, hope, and capacity for self-support. I am conscious that the Congress 
has been patient, as it has been approached one year after another for continuation 
of appropriations for relief and for resettlement, when at the end of each year so 
little seems to be accomplished in terms of resettlement. From our own slight 
contact with this work, however, I want to assure this committee that this lack 
of achievement is not because of lack of effort or imagination. Political factors 
enter in which are often beyond control of those who are the administrators of 
United Nations funds. 

I hope, therefore, that Congress will be prepared to continue its support of 
this enterprise, constantly ke epl g before those who are r¢ Spor sible for the expt nd- 


iture of these funds the very great desirability of resettlement taking place as 
rapidly as it car I might say that with funds entirely outside of U. N. or any 
government, our agency has itself made an attempt on a smell scale to provide 
some opportunities for resettlement. While we are beginning the operation of 





community developments within the state of Jordan, these are largely for the 
local citizens, because it has been found almost impossible by us to locate a proj- 
ect which would be acceptable to r¢ fugees and to the government of a y of 
Arab States.. Iam sure that this problem will not be solved except as it is thought 
of as a part of the development of the Middle Eastern states in generzl. With 
this in mind, I hope that we shall prove ourselves patient and persistent in carry- 
ing our share of the responsibility for the development of this important part of 
thre world 
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INTEREST OF AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
\ir. Picxerr. I feel some hesitation because, in common with 
Monsignor Ni Mahon, I have spoken 2or3 times on this question to 
Members of the 2 Houses, committees of the 2 Houses, I think, of 
Congress, and [| haven’t very much new to say 

However, I realize that they are different committees and different 
personnel, and perhaps it is worth giving some little background of 
the reason why the group that I represent, the American Friends 


Service Committee, is interested in this problem 


\\ 
‘ 


Ve are interested, I hope, as citizens, but in addition to that, 
after the close of the Israeli-Arab war in the latter part of 1948, the 


United Nations requested three voluntary agencies to undertake on 
their behalf to administet relief for the Arab refugees, the League of 
Red Cross Societies, the Inte rnational Red Cross, and the American 
Friends Service Committee, and because of that request and our 


acceptance, | myself went to the Middle East at that time to help 
work out the plans in what was known then and is still known as the 
Gaza strip, a little strip of land 20 miles long and about 5 miles wide 
mostly of desert, ending at the town of Gaza, the burial place of 
Samson, which was still in the hands of the army on behalf of Egypt, 
but which had in it in addition to a native population of some 40,000, 
perhaps 50,000 people, and about 40,000 Egyptian troops, 256,000 
refugees 

And when I went there I found them living literally in holes in 
the ground, in the sand. I have kept feeling all the time here today 
what I suppose all of us who have spoken feel: how little we can 
transfer into this comfortable setting here the human tragedy that 
that represented, the bewilderment and dashed hopes, the sense of 
complete frustration that was present at that time 

Now, that has gone on for 5 years, and I know from experience of 
others, who have visited the Middle East on our behalf since that, 
that sense of frustration and bewilderment and also of deterioration 
of morale generally has gone on. 


rYPES OF PALESTINE REFUGEES 


[ would like to say a word, first of all, about the kind of people 
they are. It is so easy to talk about Arab refugees and to think of 
them as people that it doesn’t make too much difference what we 
do about them; they are, after all, ignorant and unimportant people. 


Well, nobody is unimportant. I presume we would all agree to 
that Sut here were 260,000 people, with a good 60,000 of them 
bovs and girls 16 years old and under. In the midst of this group 


we found actually more schoolteachers than we could use in a school 
system which we finally were able to set up, with the assistance of 
the Government of Egypt and with the assistance of the facilities 
in Gaza 

We found some doctors and nurses and a great many professional 
people, far more lawyers than there was anything for them to do. 

There were merchants and then, of course, a preponderance of 
peasant farmers; and when one says that he is talking about intelligent 
people who had a deep sense of love and affection for their home, and 
one of the saddest memories I have is standing beside a man or a 
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croup of men who had been farmers, who could look across the mili- 
tary barriers to the east and the edge of the city of Gaza and see the 


little farms which they had cultivated all their lives and which their 
parents had cultivated and their grandparents. ‘They were in easy 
sight, and vet here were two armies and a barrier in between the two 
armies of about two kilometers which prevented them from going 
home 

It is a situation that one realizes while it was accepted at the time, 
and while we brought the amelioration of 1,600 calories of food a day 
with the assistance of persons in administering this relief who were 


vinpathetic and who tried to make the burden of isolation from ther 
homes as licht as possible nevertheless it could not be removed 

One of the slens, really , Ol the strength and the vigor of that roup 
[ have always felt was that they were awfully hard—it was an awfully 
hard job to administer, because we had sitdown strikes and we had 
listurbances of one kind and another 

Well, I have had to do with administration of relief in a good many 
places, and if people take it too plac idly, if they are too submissive to 
situations which put them in a position of complete dependence, that 
is worse than when 1 kind ol} inner resentment acaimst the « , 


a 


human persons cause the to rise up anc object 
4 1 1 ce. } > ° 
ANG while, as an admiunist ‘ator of relief, one doesn’t want to have 


these mild forms of riots, nevertheless one has to understand them. 


They are the assertion of peo} who are frustrated and whos normal 
sense of dict itv, a sense whi h is very great in the Arab evel ho ri 


he mav be poor, 1s \ iolated 


GAZA STRIP 


Now, that has gone o1 We went on for 18 months admini 


that undertaking, all of the time trying to find out alternatives to con- 
tinuation of relief. ‘Ther re almost no possibilities for employn 

in the Gaza strip Most of 1t 1s sand and 

We did repair the roads running from Gaza to the Egyptian b 

We did use the lumber that was used in makn rates for shippu 
milk, to make furnitur We did start a textile mill that had | 
losed because it couldn’t get suppli s in the town of Gaza. and 
Government of Egypt furnished cotton and wool to be used in manu 
facturing cloth material that eventually becan the material for 


clothing for the Arab refugee 

The British Army furnished tents, and those tents were erected and 
cept in shape by the refugees, but there was no possibility of 
ce permanent employment. 

I think perhaps it was more true there than it was in the other sur- 
rounding Arab States where larger numbers of refugees were 
day that continues to be the case. These simple forms of self-h« 
have been developed, but not very much more, an 
can be done on a piece of desert strip of land. 

[ realize that the United Nations Relief and Works Administration 
will be presenting its testimony here, and I don’t propose to comment 
in any detail on that because they are able to speak for themselves. 
But 1 know that not only in this Gaza strip but in Jordan, Syria, and 


7 
+} 


Lebanon, where t 





not much more 


1e majority of these refugees are now located, the 
possibility of employment on any large scale has not developed, nor 
have large-scale resettlement projects, although many have been 
planned. None have thus far been developed; 
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There have been small projects developed, and our own committee 
has had some experience which may have some relevance 

| was interested in the suggestion of Mr. Barakat and Monsignor 
MecMahon—l believe I am attributing it to the right persons—that 
it is very important that the State of Israel should offer to take back 
some of “pr ‘se people. I myself agree with that. 

| think it is quite unlikely that many would go back even if they 
were offe al the opportunity, because they would not be able, very 
likely, to go back to the place from which the ‘y came, and they would 
be in a state where they would be a small minority and would not feel 
probably would not feel at home. Nevertheless, offering return is, it 
seems to me, important. 

We have had some experience as an organization with the question 
of whether Arabs and Jews today can live together. There are a good 
many Arabs still living in the State of Israel. 

During the early days ae ‘the end of the war, we established in 
Acre, the - walled city of Acre, which was entirely Arab, but within 
the State of Israel, a vedmneedey center, and, as the movement of 
population in and out of the city has been made possible, it is true that 
Jew and Arab meet together in this community center 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 


At the request of the Government of Israel, we also have under- 
taken to provide instruction in modern methods of agriculture for 
Arabs who have cultivated the soil of their little villages pretty much 
as they did hundreds of years ago until the present time. The State 
of Israel does not like to have these retarded agricultural develop- 
ments still going on, but the Arab will not receive instructions at the 
hands of the Jew. 

And we have undertaken in a group of villages near the well- 
remembered city of Nazareth the training of Arabs, not refugees 
but people who never left Israel, in modern methods of agriculture, 
plowing with a tractor, plowing deep, using fertilizer, using certified 
{ and providing new methods both of buying and selling, what 
they hay to dispose of and what they need t o buy. 

There is no real difficulty with that process going on, and it is true 
now that the cooperative buying and selling facilities of the Govern- 
ment of Israel are increasingly being used as Arabs are learning new 
methods of farming; they are also willing to participate in new methods 
of buying and selling. 


SP’ 


DISCUSSING POSSIBILITY OF JEWS AND ARABS LIVING SIDE BY SIDE 


I point this out because I think there is perhaps rather more 
apprehension as to whether Arabs could get along inside the State 
of Israel than is justified. During the last summer our organization 
got permission to have in Israel a work camp for young people. We 
brought in Danes, British, Americans, and then used young people 
from the Jewish communities and the Arab communities inside the 
State of Israel in this enterprise. 
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There was a great deal of expression of anticipation of a blowup, 
that this couldn’t be done. But we have had work camps in many 
parts of the world and none worked more simply and ‘easily than this, 
with contact continuously between young people of the Jewish and 
Arab groups. I think it was easier because there were others from 
other countries, as well 

I therefore think we do not need to assume that Jew and Arab cannot 
live along side by side, even in view of the tragic events of the war 
and the separation between the two groups in the more recent years. 
But the practical difficulties of Arabs coming back who have their 
attachments to a particular location is very great. 

I would agree with the remarks that have been made that if they 
come, they ought to know full wel! _ at the Vv WI ill not be able to go bac k 
They will be told where they can o ) just as the Jews are told where 
they can go, Jewish refugees who come in, and what they can do, and 
they will have to become citizens of a state predominantly Jewish. 
And that very likely would mean not very many would come in. But 
I think the offer in itself is ndt a fictitious offer. It is one which, if it 
is accepted, could be worked out and would be psychologically of 
very great importance. 

The Arab refugees do see the claims of Israeli for increasing produc- 
tion in the State of Israel. ‘They not only see the claims, they see the 
reality, and they feel that they ought to be able to share in that increased 
productivity. 

Now, I can understand the American people and the United States 
Congress getting very impatient because we have contributed three- 
quarters of the funds that have been used by the United Nations over 
these years, each year hoping that resettlement projects will be possible 
and each year not only the Congress and American people but 
the auenaled involved finding themselves disappointed in the 
accomplishments. 


DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTED 


I have the feeling that Congress has been very understanding of 
the creat difficulty that this tragwie deep-seated bitterness and hatred 
and misunderstanding has brought into that part of the world. If 
I make a plea, it would be a plea for continued patience. 

I know the great difficulties that the United Nations agency has 
worked under in its efforts to try to get from the Arab States per- 
mission to develop projects where the land is available — where 
funds are available, but where the coo} eration of the Arab 
the development is often 1 ol forthcoming 


Now, that, I think, tends to make the American people feel! that 


in 


the Arab States are not responsible or responsive, thev are uncoopera- 
tive, they sre unappreciative of our willmgness to help. And I can 
understand how that is the case. 

On the other hand, they feel very deeply that we have taken sides 
in the Arab-Jewish controversy and that we are against the Arab, 
and whatever we have done has not vet overcome that deep feeling 
in the Arab world. I hope that we will, therefore, continue to exercise 
patience. 
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emphasizing that w right to allow 
Aan we ca possibly h ip the continued and almost hopeless 
still some 800.000 refugees from the Arab 
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COM MUALLLES IN 
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not found a permanent home. And 
act of benevolence and of charity of veneral concern for | ‘ople 
world, | still feel that we ought to continue to assist 


iht also, i am q lite sure. to continue to lay the United 
ageney our continuing concern th: ‘vervthing that 
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PROCEDURE 


I hope, Mr. Chairman, that both for its political reasons and es- 
pecially for its humanitarian reasons, you will feel that it is right 
for us to exercise great forbearance and patience, persistence also, in 
insisting on moves being made as rapidly as possible inside Israel and 
outside Israel so that resettlement of the Arab refugee be accomplished. 

Senator KNow.anp. Thank you very much. 

That completes our list of witnesses for today. 

On Monday at 2 o’clock the witnesses who are scheduled to appear 
before the committee will be: 

Mr. John B. Blandford, Jr., former Director of UNRWA; 

Dr. Millar Burrows, Graduate School, Yale University; 

Dr. Stewart Herman, Lutheran World Relief; 

Dr. Mary Roos; and 

Rev. Karl Bahr, executive director, American Christian Palestine 
Committee. 

The committee will stand in recess until Monday, at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 3:35 D: m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m. Monday, May 25, 1953 
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MONDAY, MAY 25, 1953 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
CONSULTATIVE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NEAR EAst AND 
AFRICA OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p. m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, United States Capitol, Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley (chairman of the full committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Wiley (presiding) and Gillette. 

Also present: Mr. Marey, Mr. O'Day, and Mr. Holt, of the com- 
mittee staff. 

Senator WiLey. The committee will come to order, please. 

This is the third day of public hearings on some aspects of the 
problem of the 850,000 Arab refugees from Palestine who have been 
supported by the United Nations for some 5 years. The subcommittee 
has heard representatives of the Department of State on this problem 
and representatives of relief organizations that have operated in the 
Near East. 

Today we will hear from Mr. John B. Blandord, Jr., former Director 
of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency. I understand the 
position he left is now vacant. We will also hear from other witnesses 
who have had experience with this problem. 

During hearings last week I pointed out that it was in the interest 
of the whole free world that the nations of the Near East get together 
to settle this problem of refugees as soon as possible so that they will 
not get “chewed up, one by one’ by the threat they face from the 
north. 

If I might paraphrase a biblical admonition, “A geographical area 
divided within itself cannot stand.” I hope our discussions of the 
problem in this subcommittee will not serve in any way to exacerbate 
feelings among states in this area of the world and that instead, we 
may help contribute to a solution of this serious problem. 

At this time I will place in the record aletter from George A. Hamid, 
addressed to Hon. Robert A. Taft, Washington, D. C. 


LETTER OF GEoRGE A. Hamip To Hon. Ropert A. Tarr 


May 7, 1953. 
Hon. Ropert A. Tart, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I understand your committee has scheduled a public 
hearing during this month in connection with the Near East and the Arab refugee 
situation. 

This matter, I am sure, has troubled many citizens of our country and con- 
siderable facts have been kept from our people that may be brought to the atten- 
tion of your committee during this hearing. We do hope that a just and a proper 
solution will be found to the very troublesome matter. 
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From personal observation, while visiting the Holy Land in 1950, I saw condi- 
tions that were almost unbelievable. I spent 2 days in Jericho where approxi- 
mately 40,000 refugees were herded into small tents like cattle, and spoke to many 


of these displaced people personally. It is too long a story to relate by mail but 
I will try to list a few highlights. During my stay at the White Hotel in Jericho, 
I listened with a great deal of interest to Communist agents who spoke Arabic. 
Since I understand the language fairly well, I listened intently. These two 
Communist agents were doing a terrific job in trying to sell the leaders many 
things that were almost irresistible. They would have been easy to persuade 
and would have made easy victims if it were not for their deep religio All 
these agents had to do was to point out the fact that instead of the English and 
Americal the dirty traitors) shooting you and your family down and being 
a ed of murder, the herded vour people into this area on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, several hundred feet below sea level, just to let you stay here, stalling 
as the ave done for years, until you die a natural death. Fran| lv, that is the 
way | iked. I took the trouble, after these ( ommunist agents had left, to come 


lem to Jerich P seek out ome of these leaders and 5] eak with 


them. Naturally, they are Ditter. They consider the: 


back from Jerusa 
selves refugees who are 


being persecuted severely for no possible crime whatsoever that could be charged 


to the There are many other pathetic tales, too many to list here. 

Thi is why ] ay vour hearing is overdue. [ams ire that even those who may 
ignorantly or selfishly oppose the reed of a proper adjustment and the « idera- 
ti { imanly due these refugees, can’t help but agree, when the chips are 
dow that this matter cannot be put off much longer without risking the loss 

) r Fast to the Western civilization. 

| clusion, the situation over there is deplorable Evervone knows it. 
What olution is, I don’t ki ow, but we will have to stop carrving water on 
bot! houlders and trv to reach a just decision before it is too ] te. 

Sincerely yours, 


Grorce A, Hamip & Son, 
Georce A, Hamip. 

Senator Winey. All right, Mr. Blandford, if you will carry on, 
lease 

May I Say for the benefit of the other witnesses here in the room, if 
you have statements, and want to put them in the record, you may 
do so. 

As you can see, I am the only member of the subcommittee here 
present, and after all, the committee will have to read the testimony 
to get some knowledge of it. Therefore it may facilitate the hearing 
and their work if these statements are not too long. 

Now, carry on. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR., FORMER DIRECTOR, 
UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE 
REFUGEES 


Mr. BLANnpForD. I am happy to respond to the suggestion that I 
testify on the Palestine refugee program. I do so as an American 
citizen and not in any official role or representative capacity. How- 
ever, I have spent 3 years on the front lines of this refugee problem— 
first as the United States member of the Advisory Commission of 
UNRWA and then as United States Director of the Agency. Vivid 
memories of the refugees plight and the refugees potential still stimu- 
late a deep interest in the problem and a strong desire to be helpful 
in any way that I can—especially to be helpful to my Government as 
it helps the United Nations to help Near East governments to help 
the refugees. 
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REFUGEES’ APPRECIATION FOR ASSISTANCE 


First, I should like to record an expression of solid appreciation 
which originates in the staff and the Advisory Commission of UNRWA 
and broadens out through the international community—an appre- 
ciation for the patient understanding and sustained interest of the 
Department of State, the President and the Congress of the United 
States in the refugee problem. 

[t is sheer fact that this support has been the main reliance of almost 
900,000 refugees for almost 5 years. 

Now, how can I best help this committee and in turn the refugees? 
You have received an excellent summary of the refugee problem and 
the UNRWA program from the distinguished Acting Secretary of the 
Department of State, Walter Bedell Smith, buttressed effectively by 
detail and description by Mr. Arthur Gardiner. Representatives of 
private agencies have protrayed movingly the human needs and have 
reported modestly on their pioneer efforts and their indispensable 
contributions. Ready at hand through the efficient services of your 
committee staff are all the facts and figures and significant highlights. 
The history, the operating details and the progress statistics are 
already mobilized or are readily available. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Against this background, I think I can contribute best by giving 
the committee in summary form my conclusions with respect to the 
problem and the program as I left the Near East several months ago. 
We had found a formula of cooperation. We had negotiated pro- 
gram agreements totaling at that time, approximately $100 million. 
We had obtained the necessary financial support. Projects were 
starting—many small and one large. Definitely, I was hopeful and 
felt that the effort to help the refugees had gotten off dead center. 
But soberly I asked myself what course of conduct will speed up the 
program in the period ahead. 

My answer to that question can be summarized in 12 points. 
These points suggest policy positions and lines of action. They are 
interrelated and interdependent. To be effective they call for co- 
ordinated effort by the Agency, the contributing governments, the 
Near East governments, and the refugees. 


INTERESTS OF THE REFUGEES AND HOST COUNTRIES 


1. Enlightened leadership in the Near East should promote the 
understanding that it is not in the refugee interest or in the interest of 
the economies of the host countries that refugees remain in camps or 
on ration rolls when there is an alternative which will not prejudice 
their political position. Camp or cave life, monthly collection of 
rations and abnormal home environment have not accelerated political 
solutions and have not prepared refugees for constructive citizenship 
in the days ahead. Two-thirds of the refugees have found accommo- 
dations outside of camps, thousands are working, many leaders of the 
refugees are living in their own accommodations and do not depend on 
rations. Nove of these refugees feel that their interests in repatria- 
tion or compensation have been prejudiced by leaving camps or by 
supporting themselves. The other refugees need reassurance by their 
leaders that their interests will not be prejudiced if they leave the 
camps, if they work, if they enjoy the benefits of the agency projects. 
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RESTATEMENT OF ESSENTIAL FACTS 


The essential facts of relief assistance should be restated by the 
Agency and by the principal contributors to minimize confusion and 
controversy. Some of these facts as I understand them are as follows. 
The United Nations has not accepted full responsibility for refugee 
welfare nor has it undertaken to meet all their needs. The large UN 
contribution assumes there will be, wherever possible, re fugee effort 
to support himself, large help from Near East governments and im- 
portant assistance from private agencies. Contributions through the 
UN are voluntary and are often in kind in the form of commodities, 
They are intended solely for the refugee and are not to be used for 
nonrefugees. The Agency is not supposed to subsidize ¢ ountry econo- 
mies by paying higher prices for commodities or services from the 
area if lower prices can be obtained elsewhere. Other agencies and 
other financing is attempting to help on these other economic needs of 
the area. Also, from the beginning of the program, contributors have 
warned that there should be preparation for the day when inter- 
national contributions would no longer be available. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


A fresh effort should be made by the agency to encourage local 
governments to assume larger responsibility for relief operations. 
Whenever opportunity offers, function by function, relief operations 
should be turned over to the Near East governments under appro- 
priate conditions. These governments continuously are making sug- 
gestions as to efficiency and economy of operations and the desir- 
ability of largee use of employees from their countries. The govern- 
ments generally claim ability better to distribute relief among the 
most needy. They point out that there are refugees whose resources 
have declined who should be on the rolls. No less certain is the fact 
that there are some refugees on the rolls who, under proper rules, do 
not belong there. If governments within the total funds voluntarily 
contributed for relief can balance out these inequities they should be 
given the chance. The shortcut to all their goals is to be found in 
governments assuming responsibility for relief operations. Contrib- 
uting governments can facilitate this transfer by indicating a firm 
framework of financial assistance over a definite period. It-would also 
be consistent with such an effort for the agency presently not to en- 
large its relief operations or further to institutionalize them. 


POLICY POSITION RELATVIE TO REFUGEE LIVING CONDITIONS 


There should be a conspicuous policy position that there exists 
an or ses d formula for improving refugee living conditions and for 
helping refugees to become self-supporting without prejudicing their 
interests in ‘repatriation or compensation. There is an alternative 
to camp and cave homes, to relief dependency, to idleness and non- 
production, to rations which often have the effect of depressing country 
wage levels, to displaced youth and dislocated economies. There is a 
formula which emerged out of consultation with Near East govern- 
ments, was accepted by the Arab League, aamieanaie approved by 
the United Nations, a formula which has been translated into approxi- 
mately $100 million of program agreements backed up by $100 million 
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of cash in the bank or readily available. This formula is the $200 
million program of loans and vocational training services direct to 
refugees and housing, urban enterprises and agricultural works for 
Near East governments on condition that the facilities be available 
to refugees. The Agency after full consultation has opened up a 
gateway. The refugee can pass through that gate toward self-support 
and better living without checking his repatriation and compensation 
claims at the door. The political significance of the approved program 
and the process through which it took form should not be under- 
estimated. It is a basic premise of next steps. 


INFORMATION REGARDING PROJECT BENEFITS 


5. Refugees and citizens of Near East governments need more infor- 
mation as to the project benefits that are available and the protections 
surrounding the acceptance of those benefits. The agency should not 
have the full burden of explaining this program. From every view- 
point it is appropriate that the“ governments concerned’’—the Near 
East governments—increasingly undertake this task. They partici- 
pated “in the preparation of the program. The refugees are living in 
their countries, interwoven with their economies, and controlled by 
various regulations as to their civil position and employment condi- 
tions. In Jordan almost 500,000 refugees have full citizenship rights. 
Further, there are important national-security questions involved as 
external interests attempt to exploit the refugee misery. It is greatly 
to be hoped that the Near East governments, stimulated by direct 
interest and effective because of know-how, will hasten the effort to 
create an environment whereby the refugee program of improving 
refugee living conditions may spread its benefits faster. 


EXPERTS TO IDENTIFY AND INITIATE PROJECTS 


With a brighter and bigger eps light given by the Near East 
governments, UNRWA should be ready with experts quic kly to 
identify projects and speedily to ste af them. More engineers are 
needed. Shortcuts in recruitment must be found. Local govern- 
ments can do more to facilitate their movement to the project sites. 
The tempo of project execution must somehow be accelerated. With 
almost $25 million flowing out of the agency treasury annually for 
nonproductive relief operations and the steady human and political 
deterioration of the refugee situation, there is adequate reason for 
emergency methods of project development. 


ADHERENCE TO PROGRAM FORMULA 


Faithful adherence to the new program formula by all parties is 
important. Its execution should not prejudice interests in repatriation 
or compensation. It should not develop or appear to develop as a 
substitute for political effort and action on the outstanding issues. It 
should be recognized as a solid investment in improved living condi- 
tions for refugees, which makes them self-supporting and reduces relief 
costs. But the pattern is flexible. If the refugee should choose to 
move later because of repatriation opportunities or for other reasons, 
he may take his training or his Jiquid assets with him and leave the 
facilities for other refugee ss to enjoy. If he receives compensation, he 
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may invest it where he is living. By agreement with local govern- 
ments the improvements are located where some refugees by choice 
will continue to use them for self-support. Funds are not expended 
unless they will produce these results. 

Continuing efforts in the future to find political solutions should not 
and need not distract the refugee from enjoying today the benefits of 
the program nor should these efforts distract the Agency and local 
governments from speedy prosecution of the projects. 


RESTATEMENT OF PROGRAM GOALS 


8. The program roals need to be restated and hopefully receive 


renewed expressions of support. Search for a constructive program 
began in the summer of 1951 To facilitate negotiations an illustra- 
tive program starting in July 1951 was developed. Agreement was 


obtained. The United Nations Assembly approved the formula in 
January 1952 and incorporated the illustrative program in the resolu- 
tion with the qualifying language of approximately 3 years. After 
the U. N. approval the Director returned to the area to prepare 
program and project agreements. Governmental leaders took up the 
task of wxnieniins r the program to their people and to the refugees. 
This has taken time, but there are today over $100 million of program 
agreements. It is fair to point out that the 3-year period was not a 
commitment. It couldn’t be. It was a goal and a challenge to pro- 
vide refugee benefits as rapidly as possible. Progress must be meas- 
ured with a political yardstick and not in terms of a simple production 
line. It must be measured against the background of progress gen- 
erally on Middle East issues and problems. 

| would suggest a new but firm program target along the following 
lines: 

Kixtend the pe riod of contribution. 

Continue the $200 million fund for projects but require that the 
funds be fully committed by firm project agreements by June 30, 
1954—the end of the original 3-year period. 

Increase the relief fund conservatively in recognition of the 2 
additional years allowed for completion of construction, but with full 
recognition also of the employment opportunities available during 
that 2-year period. 


COOPERATION AMONG ARAB STATES 


9. Cooperation among the Arab States will be much needed in the 
period ahead both in bilateral form with each other and multilateral 
form through the Arab League. Countries with the greatest con- 
centrations of refugees do not have sufficient project opportunities to 
enable their refugees to become self-supporting. Some refugees must 
move and must be permitted to move if they are to enjoy program 
benefits. Also, relief expenditures must decline in one country as 
project expenditures increase in another country. All of this requires 
timing and facilitation which | think only Arab teamwork can achieve. 
Cooperation among Arab countries may be stimulated now that 
representatives of three of the countries have joined the advisory 
commission of the Agency. 
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UNSETTLED POLITICAL ISSUES 


10. There should be sustained effort to make progress on the 
unsettled political issues of the Palestine problem—repatriation, com- 
pensation, boundary lines, blocked accounts, economic dislocations, 
and security situations. I would like to underline my previous state- 
ment that the Agency program should not be bandicapped, however 
inadvertently, by appearing as a substitute for, or alternative to, 
action on these old political problems. The Palestine Conciliation 
Commission has in the past labored valiantly at this political task, 
but I would hope for the fresh effort. I believe we should consider 
the use of a single negotiator either in the framework of the PCC or 
In a new setting. Sustained and flexible effort by an individual 
moving quickly back and forth between the parties might make 
progress. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


11. As the Agency cooperates with Near East governments creating 
opportunities for self-support for refugees, it is of great importance 
that there be coincident economic development for nationals in the 

same countries. Obviously, this is politically important. Equally 
it is ned planning to coordinate all projects of economic investment. 
Some countries can finance fully this parallel program for nationals. 
Others cannot. It is much to be hoped that these latter countries 
will be offered help through loans and grants—not in terms of recog- 
nition of or reward for their humanitarian response to refugee needs 
but simply as facilitating well-timed economic development. 


“PACKAGING” OF ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Finally, may I attempt an observation on the “packaging”’ of 
programs of assistance whether they be bilateral or multilateral. 
Somehow along the road from the first testimony of a Government 
witness before a congressional committee to the time of the first visit 
of an Agency representative to explain the program to a Foreign 
Minister, aid programs often acquire colorations or labels which handi- 
cap their ready acceptance. And, of course, to the extent that they 
are reluctantly or partially accepted to that extent does the program 
fall short of the goal. 


HUMANITARIAN INTERESTS 


A program in its conception may be motivated by strong humanitar- 
ian interest. It may be dedicated to helping other countries enjoy 
more fully the benefits of democracy and sound economies. The pro- 
gram may have the high purpose of preserving these benefits for our- 
selves and for others. But occasionally when the package arrives at 
its destination it fairly bristles with oil, airbases, and strategic consid- 
erations. Shorn of its deeper motivations, negotiations as to program 
operations start in a market-place setting. Some of the small nations 
and many of the new nations around the world have an acute sensitiv- 
ity as to sovereignty and a constant fear of penetration—political, 
economic, and cultural. It follows inevitably, I think, that the same 
countries respond warmly to efforts to help strengthen their sover- 
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eignty, to build stronger their economies, to give fuller expression to 
their own cultural pattern. Aid programs ¢ ‘learly identified with such 
objectives are readily accepted. They are more likely to succeed. 
They are more likely to add another strong member to the structure 
of the free world. . 

These are my suggestions as to the components of a course of action. 
I hope they do not sound dogmatic. I am sure there are other sug- 
gestions. I have merely attempted to be brief, positive, and de finite. 
I hope my statement does not sound cold and analytical. Behind it is 
a lot of pentup emotion, deep awareness of the refugees’ misery and 
great hope for their future, deep respect and warm friendship for many 
Near East government leaders, and strong expectations for an eco- 
nomic renaissance in the aree 

[ urge again that the next steps—be they these or others—be not 
locksteps, one after another, but rather the forward march of a com- 
pany front. ‘There is need for simultaneous action on all sectors of 
the front—coordinated action by contributing governments, Near East 
governments, and refugees. 

Senator Wiitey. Are there any questions, Senator Gillette? 

Senator GruuerTe. No questions. 


TOTAL PROGRAM OBECJTIVE 


Senator Witey. Thank you, sir. 

You have spoken about the amount of program here, and in one 
place you mentioned $100 million and in another place you mentioned 
$200 million. 

Do you want to tell us just how it would be expended? 

Mr. BLanprorp. The $200 million, Senator, as you will recall, was 
the total program objective, and the agency in a little more than a 
year of negotiatons have worked out agreements with the governments 
for a little more than half of it. I think the total program agreements 
are now $120 million, and the bulk of the money it is hoped will go on 
agricultural undertakings, notably irrigation schemes. 

There is a large potential for such undertakings in these countries, 
and perhaps two-thirds of the refugees have an agricultural back- 
ground, and so best in that way can they become self-supporting. 

But there is room in the program and plans in the program for some 
urban undertakings, such as for housing around cities, where there is 
employment without capital investment being needed, and import- 
antly, although the expenditures are small, funds for loans to refugees 
to set them up in small enterprises, shops and such like; and several 
million dollars for vocational training. 

I think some of the members know, as of the time I left, there were 
$2 million of projects started in the field of vocational training, and it 
is hoped to double that, giving new skills to the refugees which will 
fit well into the renaissance that everyone hopes is just ahead. 


CONTRIBUTING DIRECTLY OR THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Witey. We have heretofore contributed about 65 percent 
‘ash contributions to the Palestine relief. Has that created a friendly 
attitude toward this country? Would we be better off as a Nation 
if we were making direct contribution, instead of making our contribu- 
tions through the United Nations? 
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What is your judgment on that? 

Mr. BLanprorp. It is my personal feeling, and I think that of all 
my colleagues out there, that 1t is a happier way, a better way for the 
United States to associate itself with the 47 other countries who, 
in small and large way, have contributed to this program. 

The great issue reaches out from the refugee problem itself, as an 
international problem, and I still feel that the United States can 
contribute best through the international community. 

I think that is probably an acceptable plan, too, to the governments 
concerned, which have already responded with program agreements 
in the amount I mentioned before. 


POSSIBILITY OF SPOT INVESTIGATION 


Senator Witry. You presented a good picture for us of the situation 
out there. I am asking for your judgment as to whether you think 
there is any advantage of a subcommittee of the Congress making a 
spot investigation of the situation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | think it is always helpful if Members of the 
Congress can find the time to talk to the key people and to see the 
problem on the frontlines. 

I think it is best if such visits do not try to cover too much ground 
and too many places, but concentrate on a few key leaders and take 
such time fully to explore the minds 

Senator Witney. Explore what? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Their minds. I spent 3 years in the area and had 
occasion to negotiate with 3 different governments. 

The first conversation was always devoted to a review of the past 
and was presented with great feeling and emotion. The subsequent 
conversations, what there was time for, were the really productive 
ones, in which we came down to specific explorations of what might be 
done realistically. 

Senator Witey. I thought at first you were suggesting that we had 
some minors in this group. 

Of course, we have some oldtimers, but not minors. 

You meant ‘‘minds’’; is that right? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Minds. I think it will take some digging, though, 
at that. 


POSSIBLE TERMINATION DAY FOR ADDITIONAL RELIEF 


Senator Witney. You are correct. 

Well, another question: What would be your reaction to the 
Congress indicating now that we would not be able to extend addi- 
tional relief beyond a 3-year period? What reaction would that have, 
and what is your reaction? 

Mr. Bianprorp. I would not, Senator, put it in a negative form. 
I would put it in a positive form, expressing a willingness to provide 
additional relief funds, and in addition to those previously planned 
for a 2-year period, which period in your judgment, the judgment 
of the Government, is sufficient for these projects to get started, and 
to get refugees employed and to break the back of this problem. 

If there is all-out cooperation and mutual effort along the various 
lines suggested, and which vou have in mind, I think personally that 
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is better, to be effective, to be specific, firm, and develop some sense 
of urgency and not by any indirection create the impression that this 
thing is going on indefinitely. 

Senator Witey. You left out what is possible the most important 
situation: How are we going to get the Arabs and the Jews together? 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. Senator, the progress we made on the subject of 
refugees, and the new program was in a framework that the agency 
and the director did not get involved in the other political issues, and 
while 

Senator Winey. Here you are talking about the cook trying to make 
a cake without any flour. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. No; I am talking about the formula that the 
UNRWA, the agency has found acceptable to the Arab group, on the 
condition that the agency, in prosecuting that formula, does not get 
entangled in the other issues, and to that extent historically I per- 
sonally get out of it—and I am not brilliant in suggesting what ought 
to be done about it, it is not as if I had spent more time studying that 
particular phase of it, I feel that it is tremendously important—how- 
ever, as I said in my statement, another agency should work aggres- 
sively on these political issues, and the way I suggest it be done is not 
through the United States-Turkish-French Commission sitting, hold- 
ing hearings, which is what it was instructed to do, with lots of for- 
mality, but rather that they try some one experienced persons, and 
I expect with your background you will suggest people, and the time 
will be spent in going back and forth between the parties in a sustained 
way searching for solutions, chipping away at the problem. I think 
that is the way it has to be done. 

Senator Wiiey. They are still shooting over there, you know, and 
going back and forth at present is still fairly dangerous. 

Mr. BianpForp. I was sort of hopeful, if they do try something 
else in this conciliation and arbitration mediation thing, they might 
stop the shooting sooner. 

Senator Grtterre. May I ask a question? 
Senator Winey. Yes, sir. 


PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS 


Senator Giruterre. Mr. Chairman, this may have been covered 
before I came into the room, but according to the evidence and testi- 
mony we have had, during the time that we have been aiding in this 
refugee problem, we have been able to rehabilitate or take care or 
get about 2,200-plus; we have been able to remove that many refugees 
from the rolls, and they have been inc reasing at the rate of 20,000 a 
vear in the meantime, through natural increase in population, leav- 
ing substantially 750,000. If the prospects that have been outlined 
are successful, as anticipated in their fondest hopes, it would take 
care of less than one-half of this group. 

Now, what reason is there to feel optimistic that there is any end 
to this sort of support program in the foreseeable future? 

Mr. Buanprorp. First, Senator, I think your statistics, which 
show that you consider that a very small progress, are first of all 
indications of how difficult the problem is. 

Senator Grttetre. I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Perhaps even those small statistics reveal some 
progress and stand out in contrast with perhaps a lack of progess 
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on any of the other issues in the Middle East. They are all tough, 
so the fact that we make a little gain we break a trail, due to that there 
should be a little bit of cheer. 

Now, actually the progress is not so small, I suggest it is not a 
production line turning out automobiles, it is essentially a political 
setting which had to be negotiated out, and we did find a formula 
The amazing thing is that we found a formula which is real, and the 
Arab States all voted for it, and to be sure that was voted for in 
January 1952, but having found the formula, having all agreed to it, 
it was then necessary to do two things: 

First, the Arab League had to explain to their public opinion, as 
we do, what this formula was, why it was in the interest of the refugees 
to participate, and accept it, why it was not against the interest of 
the nationals, and that is a very slow process and some of the govern- 
ments had to be a good bit careful and cautious 

A second consideration is that there is not much technical detail 
available out there. It has to be all gotten up from scratch, and that 
is taking time in finding the projects. 

Now, while the number of refugees off the register is small, the fact 
is that there is a course plotted now for $100 million in projects which 
will take care of approximately half of them; and I would be deeply 
disappointed if the agency and the governments in the next 12 months 
do not agree on programs and projects for the other half of them. 

Then, it will get into a production stage and, happily, we don’t 
have to wait for the completion of the dam to take a refugee off relief. 

We have in this Jordan project, | think it is estimated some 20,000 
farms as beneficiaries. There will be ten or twenty thousand workers 
during the construction, so as fast as these larger projects are launched 
the refugee comes off the roll, and stays off relief and goes into farms 
and business. ‘That is a long answer, I am sorry, but I am hopeful 
definitely, and of course you can’t live and work with these things 
unless you are hopeful. 


DEEPNESS OF FBELING REGARDING POLITICAL ISSUES 


Senator Gitterre. | thank you for the answer. 

Unfortunately, I see little in it but hope for the successful part. 

I am just as hopeful as vou that it will be successful, but even at 
that, with that outstanding success of the projects, I still see it eut 
just in half. 

May I add at that point, in answer to the chairman’s question about 
the political factors in this thing, which you try to keep outside of 
your work, it would seem to me to be absolutely impossible to separate 
them; they are so inextricably bound up. 

May I say that responsible people, leaders, governmental leaders 
told me in some of the Arab States—if not all of the Arab States at 
least most of them told me—that the political situation would have to 
be solved before there was any solution to the refugee difficulty. I 
will go a step further: They told me of their hostility, their antipathy 
toward Israel, and how deep-seated it is. 

I also. was in Israel. Several leaders told me that ‘Israel whipped 
us militarily. We were humiliated. We lost face. But we are going 
to whip her economically, and commercially; and if the United States 
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will stay out of this, we will win this economic battle we are engaged 
in, but we are going to win that before we can talk disposition of 
refugees.”’ 

Do you have any comments on that? 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is no doubt about the deepness of the feel- 
ing and urgency and getting busy on the political issues. I feel deeply 
that there should be sustained effort by somebody who can put his 
entire time on it, who is resourceful and perhaps the mechanism we 
have had in the past is not best designed to do that, this Conciliation 
Commission. 

I feel very definitely that there ought to be that work, and I-con- 
cede that the absence of it puts a damper on this other program, 
because they fear it is a substitute which, if accepted, will result in 
inaction on the other, and therefore places more emphasis on the other, 

Senator GILLerre. It does seem to be a prerequisite, and I thought 
that if America suggested—— 

Mr. BLANnprorp. | think, though, that is why I suggested it is in 
the report, that it be worked out or worked on without suggesting the 
answer to all those political problems. 

It is very important, and on the other hand, I am convinced through 
long contact with these leaders that if there be even an effort on the 
other issues, that the Arab Governments will go ahead with this pro- 
gram. They have signed agreements, and they will, my experience 
has been one whereby I have a lot of confidence in them doing what 
they plan to do, and they will do so, and do what they say they will do. 

Senator Gitterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Wixery. All right. We thank you, Mr. Blandford. 

The next witness is Dr. Millar Burrows, Graduate School, Yale 
University. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. MILLAR BURROWS, GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Senator WiLtry. May I suggest, Mr. Burrows, that you put your 
article in the record and comment briefly on any new ideas? That is 
what we are looking for, you know, nowadays, and it has been sug- 
gested that when we get an idea that we can put our teeth in, perhaps 
we can do something about it. 

Mr. Burrows. I intended to ask your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
to follow my statement briefly, I don’t mean too briefly. I shall 
leave out some things in my statement, and perhaps add 1 or 2 com- 
ments at different points. 

I shall not attempt at all to deal with the sort of thing that Mr. 
Blandford has been dealing with. I would not feel competent to 
do so, and it is not my plan or interest in the matter to do so, but 
rather I shall address myself to the questions which have been coming 
out, and the questions that have been asked here. 

(The prepared statement of Prof. Millar Burrows, of Yale Uni- 
versity, follows: ) 


STATEMENT BY Pror. MILLAR Burrows, OF YALE UNIVERSITY, ON 
THE PALESTINE REFUGEE PROGRAM 


My interest in the Near East is fourfold. Beginning with a religious. and 
professional interest in the ancient history and archeology of the Bible lands, I 
developed through personal acquaintance an interest in the people of the Near 
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Kast. As a Christian—and for me this is most basic of all—I have also a deep 
concern for justice; and as an American citizen I am concerned for our own national 
interests. These last two, my religious concern for justice and 
concern for our national security and welfare, are not incompatible or unrelated. 
My Bible tells me that there can be no solid peace or st: ibility without justice. 

As for the particular problem before this committee, since the mass flight of 
the Arab refugees was just beginning when I left Palestine in the spring of 1948, 
my direct personal experience qualifies me to speak of the background and causes 
of the present situation rather than the details of current conditions and prospects. 
I submit, however, that a firsthand acquaintance with the background of the 
situation helps to understand certain aspects of it which will largely determi 
success or failure of any program that may be undertaken 

In spite of all that has been done thus far for the refugees, with large outlays 
of money and much devoted, heartbreaking work, the results have been dis- 
appointing. Let me recall statements in successive reports of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee (quoted on pp. 12-13 of your staff memorandum of May 19, 
1953, on the Palestine Refugee Program 

1949: ‘A 9-month program is contemplated.”’ 

1950: ‘An 18-month program is contemplated.” 

1951: ‘No great progress has been made toward the resettlement * * *.”’ 

1952: ‘‘The United States cannot be expected to continue indefinite relief 
programs of this type without an end in sight.” 

Obviously what has been accomplished, in spite of real progress, still falls far 
short of expectations. Why? Perhaps a fuller recognition of some rather in- 
tangible but real factors in the situation may provide an answer and point the 
way to a more satisfactory solution. 

What I would stress most of all is the human aspect of the matter—call it the 
psychological aspect, if you please. We are dealing not merely with a problem 
in finance and engineering but with persons, and persons with very strong feelings, 
and a deep sense of injury. They feel that they have suffered a monstrous wrong 
and that we are in large part responsible for it. They respect our 
power, but they suspect our motives and our designs. 

Under such circumstances, their cooperation cannot be secured by gifts alone. 
I understand there is an Arab proverb, ‘‘Why should I have enemies? I have 
helped no one.”’ It may seem strange to us that our efforts to help the refugees 
do not automatically insure their friendship, but what to us may seem extremely 
generous is to them only a tiny part payment of what we owe them. If we expect 
to get anywhere in dealing with them, we shall have to recognize the existence 
and the intensity of these feelings. 

The question is not whether we agree with them or feel that their attitude 
is justified. The practical basis on which we must proceed is not the way we 
think they ought to feel but the way they do feel. Personally I believe that 
they have abundant reason to feel as they do. I am profoundly convineed 
that they have suffered a monstrous injustice, for which we are partly responsi- 
ble. My point now, however, is that whether or not the refugees, and for that 
matter the Arab governments and people in general, are right in feeling wronged 
and resentful and suspicious, that is how they do feel, and any realistic approach 
to them must take account of that fact. We may forget the past, but they will 
not forget. There are people in our Southern States who still remember with 
bitterness the Civil War; the Arabs have not forgotten the crusades, and they 
will not forget the events of 1947 and 1948. If we really want a solution, that 
is a fact as important as water supplies and natural resources. 

It should be clear to everybody by this time that if we would deal with the 
Arab refugee problem realistically we cannot evade issues of a political nature. 
That has already been brought out here by others, including members of the 
committee. States as well as individuals are involved, and any practical project, 
even for relief, must have the consent, if not the active cooperation, of at least 
one government. The 1952 Senate Report 1490, 82d Congress, 2d session, 
notes, more in sorrow than in anger, the assumption underlying the refugee 
program “‘that all interested parties in the Near East—the Arab States, the 
refugees themselves, and Israel—will cooperate wholehe yen in the program. 
That assumption has hardly proved correct. Without the slightest desire to 
prolong unnecessary controversy, we shall have to face a “few basic issues if we 
hope to get ahead. The human, psychological aspect of the problem, which I 
insist is absolutely fundamental, leads unavoidably to the political implications. 
There can be no practical solution of the Arab refugee problem without a sound 
political solution. 
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Let me say here that in attempting to contribute something helpful on this 
delicate aspect of the matter I do not speak for American Middle East Relief, 
which is a purely humanitarian, nonpolitical organization and can therefore take 
no position on political questions. Since I represent no organization, I can say 
exactly what I think as an individual citizen. I shall try to exercise self-restraint, 
stating only facts which have a practical bearing on the probem before us, and 
which I believe can be substantiated by an impartial investigation. I urge you, 
gentlemen, to make such an investigation and satisfy yourselves as to the 
truth of these matters. 

First of all, no program will be accepted by the Arab States or the refugees 


unless it ineludes full recognition of the refugees’ right to return to their homes 
if they so elect. This right has been officially recognized by the Assembly of 


the United Nations in its Resolution 194 (III) of December 11, 1948. (I wonder 
Mr. Chairman, how that basic resolution came to be omitted from your staff 
memorandum of May 19.). It is reaffirmed by the resolutions of December 8, 
1949, December 2, 1950, January 26, 1952, and November 6, 1952 (pp. 4, 
8, 9 of the staff memorandum 


‘y 


It is all very well for us to say that repatriation is not now practicable, and 
that it would not be to the advantage of the refugee himself. The point is that 
the final decision must rest with him. Whether or not it is to his advantage, it 
is his right to return to his homeland and reeover his property, or adequate 
compensation for it, if that is what he wants. I will not and need not argue that 
point here I ask only that these two facts be recognized: first, that the right 
of repatriation for those Arab refugees who desire it is recognized by the United 


Nations; and, second, that the great bulk of the refugees themselves consistently 
and persistently say they do want it , 

If it is true that to return to their homes now would be contrary to the best 
interests of the refugees, the problem would at least be on the way to a solution if 
a substantial number of them could be persuaded to choose freely and willingly 
something better. Unless this ean be done, no project for resettlement can be 
successfully carried out 

Why then is it that the refugees are so insistent that they must return home? 
Fundamental, of course, are the natural love of home and longing for it and the 
demand for simple justice. There is also, | am convinced, another factor in the 
situation, and that is the fear that to accept any substitute for repatriation would 
be to lose everything. If only the refugee could regain possession of his land, he 
would at least have something of what was his own. If, on the other hand, ecom- 
pensation for refugee property were paid in lump sums and token amounts to the 
Arab governments, the individual refugee could not expect to get much of it. 
If he were left to negotiate separately with the Israeli authorities, he would risk 
getting even less or having his claim thrown out altogether. 

To induce any considerable proporiion of refugees to relinquish their right to 
repatriation, the first requisite is therefore assurance of adequate compensation to 
individuals for their property in. Palestine. Here two major questions arise: 
First, how much compensation should be provided and how this is to be deter- 
mined; second, where the money is to come from. The first question involves 
fixing a just rate of compensation and then assessing fairly the value of each 
individual’s property. 

The only rate of compensation which would be just and acceptable, I suggest, 
is the market value of the property in pounds sterling as of November 1947. 
Under the mandate the Palestinian pound was pegged to the British pound; to 
consider the present Israeli pound as the equivalent of the Palestinian pound of 
1947 would mean an intolerable reduction of the property’s value 

To determine the value of each person’s property will in some cases be simple, 
in others very diffieult. The difficult cases will include those of owners for whose 
title there is no extant record; the most difficult of all, perhaps, will be those of 
farmers from villages where the land was owned in common. Even in such in- 
stances, however, it should be possible to establish the fact of former reisdence in 
the village and to assess approximately the individual’s property rights on a per 
capita basis. 

This ean be done only by the United Nations. The commendable efforts of 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission must be carried to completion, perhaps 
by a special commission carefully selected for this purpos?, and including com- 


petent Palestinian Arabs with legal training and experience. All claims for com- 
pensation for property lost, damaged, or destroyed should be filed with this com- 
mission, investigated by it, and awards made accordingly. Payments would have 


to be made by the commission to individuals. Acceptance of such payment 
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would constitute the relinquishment of any further claim to the particular prop- 
erty in question, but nothing else Such acceptance must still be optional ; other- 
wise the transaction would be in effect only a forced sale, leaving a pe rmanent, 
rankling bitterness. (I will take up later the question of what is to be done for 
those who still refuse to accept compensation instead of restoration of their prop- 
erty.) 

Compared with the complexity of these problen Ss, the que stion where the money 


for compensation is to come from is relatively simpk It must come from Israel] 
Where will Israel get it? In part it might very well be taken from the indemnity 
paid to Israel by Germany. In part it may have to come from loans or grants 


bv the United Nations, or w 
the United States. Our stake getting the matter settled and obviating the 
necessity of repeated appropriations for relief would n 
cost 






perhaps amounts almost to the same thing, by 





this well worth the 

Compensation, of course, is not enough With it, or preceding it, must go 
the unblocking of refugees’ bank accounts in Israel, not merely on a piecemeal 
basis with strings attached, or on the basis of num of 500 pounds, after 
deduction of a 10 percent enforced “‘loan’’ and everything above 500 pounds as a 
charge for administering absentee property, but without qualification, on a 
pound-for-pound basis according to the value of the Palestinian pound in 1947 
Releasing bank accounts would involve no such security risk for Israel as m 
be involved in readmitting refugees It is both unjust and poor polities to exact 
conditions for giving people what belor 





gs to them 

After the unblocking of bank accounts and the payment of adequate, acceptable 
compensation must come provision for making 
indeper dence and security with dign ty . end all the admi savin proje¢ ts 
outlined by Mr. Gardiner last Wednesday must be encouraged and supported to 
1 
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the utmost, and others like them develops There must be provision for voca 
tional training and employment. For those taking up agricultural or commercial 
pursuits in new surroundings there must be assurance of supplies and equipment 
markets, and credit facilities 

Rehabilitation does not necessarily involve resettlement in Arab lands for all 


the refugees; there may be many who, having received satisfactory compensation 
for what they have lost, will wish to emigrate to North or South America or other 
countries where they have relatives or friends. This should be encouraged, with 
proper safeguards, even if it means revising our immigration laws 

Resettlement projects in the Arab States for those who elect to take advantage 
of them must of course have the cordial approval and cooperation of the govern- 
ments concerned. The necessity of guarding the economic interests of the whole 
population of these states, stressed by the representatives of the State Depart- 
ment who have testified here, must be fully taken into account 

Two more things should be said on the problem of persuading a maximum 
number of the refugees to avail themselves of such opportunities. One is that 
they should he led to face squarely and realistically the implications of repatria- 
tion at present within. the state of Israel. It must be made plain to them that 
they would have to swear allegiance to Israel, and even so would inevitably be 
subject to suspicion, surveillance, and limitations of movement as potential 
fifth columnists. They would not be allowed to settie where they lived before, 
but where the Israeli Government considered it safe and expedient to put them. 
If they did go back to their own former homes, they would find these either des- 
troyed or oceupied by Jewish immigrants, whom it would be difficult to dislodge 
Very few would be able to cultivate again the fields and orchards or recover the 
shops and offices they had be‘ore tragedy overwhelmed them. Their position 
would be certainly not better and probably worse than that of the Arabs now 
living in Israel 

The other thing which should be said in this connection is that the way to get 
the refugees to see all this is not by representations on our part. They do not 
trust us; they do not even wholly trust the governments of the Arab States. Their 
experience with governments for generations past has not been such as to instill 
childlike trustfulness. They can be convinced and persuaded only by friends 
whom they trust, preferably their own leaders. Our task is to find pe ople cao 
they do trust as their real friends, and persuade them to undertake this delicate 
mission. There are Arabs with sociological training and practical experience in 
social work among their own people who could render inestimable service at this 
point 

How many refugees will ultimately accept such a comprehensive and wisely 
approached program? Ihave no idea. More, | am sure, than would ever accept 
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any other kind of program. At least one man who has talked with representative 
refugees tells me that he believes as many as 70 percent would accept such a 
program; others think there might be 50 or 40 percent. Only a fair trial can tell. 

Now what of those who would still reject any solution except the repatriation 
which is their right? It is barely possible that there would be not many more of 
them than the 100,000 whom Israel was at one time willing to readmit, and might 


wain be induced to readmit. Personally, I hardly think that likely, but it would 
be something to secure repatriation for that many if they desired it. 

There are still other things that can and must be done. The internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem, which still stands on the books of the United Nations, would 
nake it possible for a considerable number of refugees to recover their property 
without coming under the Government of Israel. It would involve very formid- 
able difficulties of administration and enforcement, as anyone who lived in Jerusa- 
lem during the last years of the British Mandate is well aware. I believe those 
lifficulties can be overcome if our Government will strongly support and help 
implement the decision of the United Nations. 


A large number of the refugees, perhaps all who will ultimately decide to return 
at all costs to Palestine, can be accommodated within the borders of their native 
land by an equitable definition of the boundaries between Israel and Arab Pales- 
tine, not necessarily following exactly the lines laid down in the partition plan of 
1947, but at least restoring the balance of territory according to the proportion 
determined at that time. Not only a rectification of the armistice lines, so that 
villagers would no longer be separated from their own fields and orchards, but the 
restoration of a substantial piece of territory, such as western Galilee, is one of the 
most logical, just, and practicable things that can be done to promote a real 


solution of the Arab refuge e problem To Israel this would seem an enormous 
concession, but it would actually be much less than what the hostility of the Arab 
world is now costing Israel. Economie self-sufficiency for Israel is out of the 


question unless they can make peace with the Arabs, and this cannot be done on 
Israel’s terms, 

The Arab refugee problem can be solved if we are willing to face the facts—the 
human, moral, and political as well as the economic facts—and take the conse- 
quences. It cannot be solved otherwise. 

(Note of identification concerning the writer of this statement: Winkley 
professor of biblical theology, Yale University Divinity School; chairman of the 
department of Near Eastern languages and literatures, Yale University Graduate 
School. Chairman of the executive committee, American Middle East Relief, 
Ine Formerly visiting professor of religion, American University of Beirut, 
1930-31 ; director of the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, 1931-32 
and 1947-48; president of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 1934—48,) 


BASIC APPROACH TO PROBLEM 


Mr. Burrows. There are certainly very strong feelings evidenced 
in your hearings these 3 days that with all the admirable work that 
has been done, and the real progress that has been made, something 
more radical is necessary. You must get at something more basic, 
and I should like to suggest that perhaps the major reason for failure 
to get ahead farther and faster is a basic error in the approach, not 
on the part of the relief workers, not on the part of those developing 
these projects and carrying them out, but rather from the point of 
view of those who think about these matters and discuss them in 
the United Nations and our Government, and that is the tendency to 
ignore the fact that this is essentially a human-relations problem. 

It is first of all not most basically a problem in engineering or 
finance, but a problem in dealing with human beings. We are deal- 
ing with persons, persons with very strong feelings and, as has already 
been brought out, persons with a deep sense of injury. They feel 
that they have suffered a monstrous wrong, and that we are largely 
responsible for it, or at least in part responsible for it, and conse- 
quently, while they respect our strength, our wealth and power, they 
suspect our motives or designs and that is inevitably so. 
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I feel, first of all, if we are going to get ahead at all toward a perma- 
nent solution, that that fact must be taken into account, and it is not 
a question of whether we agree with them, it isn’t a question of 
whether we approve of their feelings. Personally I believe, and feel 
strongly that they have abundant reason to feel as they do, that they 
have suffered a monstrous injustice, and that we are very largely 
responsible; but that is not what I urge now. 

The point I have in mind here now is that whether or not we agree 
with them, whether or not they are right, they do feel that way. That 
is the fact from which we have to start. Any realistic approach must 
take account of that fact, and that means that what you have said, 
Mr. Senator, is absolutely true, that we cannot get ahead by trying 
to ignore the political aspects of the question. 

Nations as well as individuals are concerned. The human approach 
that I am urging leads inevitably to the political implications. There 
can be no final solution to the Arab refugee problem without a sound 
political solution. There has been altogether too much wishful think- 
ing. That was very evident to one who was living in Jerusalem whil: 
the partition debate was going on in the United Nations. 

Now, let me say that the 1952 Senate Report 1490, 82d Congress, 
2d session, notes, more in sorrow than in anger, the assumption 
underlying the refugee problem, 
that all interested parties in the Near East—the Arab States, the refugees them- 
selves, and Israel—will cooperate wholeheartedly in the program. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


That has not proved to be as realistic an assumption as they thought 
it would. As a recent book says: 

The Palestine archives of the United Nations are full of examples of sucl 
wishful thinking, and Palestine is scarred with the results. 

We cannot get away from these essentially political questions. 

Now, may I say that in trying to contribute something helpful to 
that very delicate aspect of the subject, I do not represent any organ- 
ization whatsoever. While I have the honor of being executive chair- 
man of the American Near East Relief, that is not a political organiza- 
zation in anv sense, and takes no position on political matters. | 
speak only as a voter and a taxpayer. I may say that my files are 
full of evidence that there are a great many other Americans feeling 
as I do, a growing number, and I should like to say that I have heard 
of others who would like very much to have an opportunity to be 
heard on these matters if there is any possibility of extending the 
hearings, or giving others a chance to be heard. If that is a possibility, 
I think it would be very much desired. 

Senator WitEy. On what point do they want to be heard? 

Mr. Burrows. On this whole question here. I don’t know what 
their position is, but I have heard many express a desire that they 
should be heard. 

Now, with regard to the larger political framework within which 
the refugee problem has to be considered, I should like to submit, if I 
may, a brief general memorandum on American-Arab relations, which 
is already in the hands of the State Department. If I may, I will 
simply turn that over and have it placed in the record, and I would 
appreciate that privilege. 
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(The memorandum referred to will be found in the files of the 
committee.) 

Mr. Burrows. Now, what then should be a political solution, what 
would be a sound political solution? It seems to me that there are 
two assumptions which would underlie anything I wanted to say. 

First, that we do not need to have necessarily the same solution 
for all of the refugees. We do not need to have exactly the same 
solution for the whole group by any means. What may help one 
group may not be what is necessary for another or acceptable to 
another; but the other assmuption which I make is that amone the 
possible alternatives, the ultimate choice must rest with the individual 
person, without compulsion or pressure. 

The projects can be developed, the programs can be worked out, 
and made as attractive and reassuring as possible, but there must be 
no pressure to compel any individual to accept any program. I think 
that is essential just from the practical point of view of getting things 
done, from the point of view of what will induce the human beings to 
cooperate, who have been full of suspicion, antagonism, and resent- 
ment. It seems to me quite inescapable that no program will be 
accepted by the Arab States or by the refugees unless it includes full 
recognition of the refugees’ right to return to their homes, if they so 
choose. That right has been officially recognized by the Assembly of 
the United Nations in its Resolution No. 194 of December 11, 1948, 
and, Mr. Chairman, | wonder how that resolution came to be omitted 
from your staff memorandum. It is reaffirmed by the resolutions of 
December 8, 1949, and others, and it also was accepted as the basis 
for the work of the Palestine Conciliation Commission in a protocol 
which was signed not only by the four Arab States most immediately 
concerned, but also by Israel, on May 12, 1949 

(Notre.—The resolution referred to above, as well as other pertinent U. N 
resolutions, appear in the appendix of this volume. 

Mr. Burrows. It is all very well for us to say that repatriation is 
not now practicable, or that it would not be to the advantage of the 
refugee himself. My point is that the decision must rest with him on 
both of those points. Whether or not it is to his advantage, it is his 
right to return to his homeland and recover his property, or adequate 
compensation for it, if that is what he wants. 

I don’t think it is necessary to argue that point at all. I simply 
ask you to remember that the right of repatriation for those Arab 
refugees who desire it has been recognized by the United Nations; 
and second, that the great bulk of the refugees themselves consistently 
and persistently say that they do want it. 


REPATRIATION AND COMPENSATION 


| think we can separate the problem into two elements. We can 
say it means repatriation for those who demand it and it means some 
other provision for those who can be persuaded to choose something 
else. Again we are dealing with a matter of human relations, and | 
would like to take up that second aspect first. 

Now, practically all insist on repatriation. If they can be per- 
suaded to accept something which will really be better for them, then 
first of all we must understand the people we are dealing with, and 
understand why they feel as they do. 
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If it is true that the return to their homes would not be to their 
best interest, then the solution to the problem would be a long way 
toward a solution if they could be induced by persuasion to choose 
freely something better. Unless this can be done no project for 
resettlement can be successfully carried out 

Well, then, why is it that they do so firmly and persistently insist 
that they must return home? 

Of course, first of all there is a natural love of home, and longing 
for it, which is always particularly strong in a farming population 
like that from which most of the refugees come. There is the demand 
for simple justice which we ought to be able to understand. I am 
convinced that there is also another factor in the situation, and that 
is the fear that if they should accept any substitute for repatriation 
they would lose everything. 

If only they could get back their land, they would have something 
that belonged to them that they could call their own. This means 
that to induce any considerable portion of refugees to relinquish their 
right to repatriation, the first requisite is assurance that adequate 
compensation to individuals for their property in Palestine will be 
forthcoming—and I would like to emphasize those three words, ‘‘assur- 
ance,” “adequate,” and “individuals.”’ It must be so attractive and 
so guaranteed that the *v will feel they really will be getting something 
in proportion to what they have lost. 

It must be adequate compensation and must be compensation to 
individuals. 

Now, I shall not go into all the questions which arise there. I have 
in my written report included a few suggestions on which I only ask 
to have considered their merits. I am not an economist or a lawyer. 

I think we must distinguish two things to clarify the issue. We 
must distinguish between sale and compensation. Sale would be 
preferable, if it is possible for the refugee who does not want to go 
back, but if it is a sale, it must be a sale by a willing seller to a willing 
purchaser in the open market. 

Those Arab owners who can and will dispose of their property, and 
want to do that in this way, should be entirely free to do so, perhaps 
should be encouraged to do so. 

Compensation is a different thing. Compensation must be pro- 
vided for those who cannot do that. It is a matter of protecting 
the refugee, helping him to get fair value for what he is unable either 
to recover or to sell in the open market. 


EFFORTS OF PALESTINE COMPENSATION COMMISSION 


Now, | think that can only be done by the United Nations. 

The General Assembly on De scember 14, 1950, directed the Concilia- 
tion Commission to establish an office and make arrangements for the 
assessment of property and payment of compensation, and that also 
is not in your staff memorandum. 

The commendable efforts of the Palestine Compensation Commis- 
sion, in this direction, must be carried to completion. I say com- 
mendable efforts, but I think we ought to add that the Commission 
must not be allowed to reduce the rate and amount of compensation 
until it becomes insigoificunt, until it is so insignificant that it actually 
stirs up resentment instead of allaying it. 
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It seems to me that in the work of the Compensation Commission 
there is too much disposition to take what Israel says she is willing 
to do as final. Naturally Israel wants to get the matter off its books 
as inexpensively as possible, but there are other considerations that 
must be taken into account. 

The question always has to be asked, where will the money come 
from that has to be paid. 

The answer to that is much simpler than the answer to these other 
questions. Of course it must come from Israel, and where will Israel 
get it? In part, it might very appropriately be taken from the indem- 
nities paid by Germany to Israel. It may very largely have to come 
from loans or grants by the United Nations, or what perhaps amounts 
to the same thing, by the United States; but our stake in getting this 
matter settled, our stake in obviating the necessity of these repeated 
appropriations for relief would make that very much worth the cost. 
Of course compensation is not enough. 


UNLOCKING BANK ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Blandford has referred to unblocking bank accounts, and | 
there would say that it must not only be nominal unblocking of bank 
accounts, taking out 10 percent enforced loans, and then taking out 
everything above 500 pounds as a charge against administration of 
absentee property, so that there is no more than 500 pounds in any 
account. That is not releasing any bank account at all, and may | 
say that releasing moneys in the bank belonging to refugees would 
not involve any such security risk for Israel as the repatriation of 
refugees might involve. 

In fact, unblocking bank accounts is not compensation at all, it is 
simply restoration. 

After the unblocking of the bank accounts and payment of adequate 
compensation, must come the provisions for making a new start, for 
getting the refugees on their feet, achieving economic independence 
and security with dignity. These include all the projects outlined 
by Mr. Gardiner the other day, and Mr. Blandford now, and they 
certainly must be supported to the utmost, and others developed. 

There must not only be land and water supply, but provision for 
vocational training and employment, and those who take up agricul- 
tural or commercial pursuits in new surroundings must have a source 
of supply, equipment, market, credit facilities, and then, there may 
be some hope of solving this problem of persuading as many as pos- 
sible of the refugees to accept other than repatriation. 


IMPLICATIONS OF REPATRIATION 


There are two things more to be said here. One is that they should 
be led to face squarely and realistically the implications of repatriation 
at present within the State of Israel, and what it would mean to live 
in Israel. It must be explained to them that they would have to 
swear allegiance to Israel, and even be subject to suspicion or surveil- 
lance or limitation of movement as potential fifth columnists, and 
subject to other disabilities. Their position would certainly be not 
better and possibly worse than that of the Arabs who now live in 


Israel. esi 
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The other thing that should be said in this connection is that the 
way to get the refugees to see all this is not by representations on 
our part, certainly not by pressure on our part. They simply don’t 
trust us. That is another factor in the situation which must be 
remembered. We must make a full allowance for their fear of being 
caught in what they suspect are our imperialistic designs for the 
benefit of the Israelis 

They can be persuaded by friends whom they trust, preferably 
their own leaders. Our task is to find people whom they do trust as 
their real friends and persuade them to undertake this delicate mission, 
and I would suggest that there are many Arabs with sociological 
training and practical experience in social work among their own 
people who could render inestimable service at this point. 

How many refugees will ultimately accept such a comprehensive 
and wisely approached program as I have tried briefly to outline? 
I have no idea. Some people I have talked with think a very large 
proportion, others think much less. Only a fair trial can tell, but I 
am perfectly sure that more would accept it than would accept any 
other resettlement program, or accept it under any other conditions. 

So much for that element of the problem, persuading as many as 
possible to accept something which thev can be reasonably satisfied 
with as having at least made the best of an essentially bad sit- 
uation. 

Coming back to the inescapable problem of repatriation, this can- 
not be evaded or indefinitely postponed. Repatriation means one of 
two things. It means entering Israel and settling there, or it means 
returning to Palestine, but not to Israel. I mentioned some of the 
difficulties involved in the former alternative. How many, if they 
had the opportunity and were faced with the situation realistically, 
would ultimately choose to go back into Israel? It might be a very 
small number. There is no telling without trial. 

Certainly many more would be very glad to return to Palestine, 
if that did not mean living in Israel. 


INTERNATIONALIZATION OF JERUSALEM 


Now, what would this involve? Well, the internationalization of 
Jerusalem is still on the books of the United Nations and this would 
make it possible for a considerable number of refugees to recover their 
property without coming under the Government of Israel. It would 
allow at least a good many who own property in the new city of 
Jerusalem and have lost it, to regain that property by due process of 
law. 

It would involve very considerable difficulties, both of administra- 
tion and enforcement, as anyone who lived under the British mandate 
knows very well, but I believe that these difficulties can be overcome 
if our Government will resolutely support and help to implement the 
decision of the United Nations. 


BOUNDARIES 


A very much larger number of refugees, perhaps all who will ulti- 
mately decide to return to Palestine, can be accommodated outside 
of Israel, but within the borders of their native land, by an equitable 
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definition of the boundaries between Israel and Arab Palestine. That 
again is a very delicate controversial subject which cannot be indefi- 
nitely evaded. I think personally that line would not need neces- 
sarily to follow exactly the line of the partition plan of 1947, but it 
should at least restore the balance of territory according to the pro- 
portion which was established at that time, according to the action 
of the United Nations. What still stands on the books is the parti- 
tion plan of 1947, and nothing else has taken its place. The protocol 
which was signed by Israel and four Arab States on May 12, 1949, 
which was accepted as the basis of the Conciliation Commission’s 
work with regard to the question of territory, includes that partition 
arrangement of 1947. 

Israel has no legal excuse for claiming the armistice lines as their 
permanent boundaries—as Professor Fabregat said in the United 
Nations General Assembly, military conquest does not confer terri- 
torial rights. Not only rectification of the armistice lines so that 
villages would no longer be separated from their fields and orchards, 
but the restoration of a substantial amount of territory, such as, for 
example, and preeminently, Western Galilee, is one of the most 
logical, just and practicable things that can be done to promote a 
real solution of the Arab refugee problem. Of course, to Israel this 
would seem an enormous concession, but actually it would be much 
less than what the hostility of the Arab world is now costing Israel, 
and that is not merely a matter of the Arab blockade. Israel has 
not the natural resources to survive as an agricultural nation. To 
become an industrial nation to which she has always aspired to do, 
she must have three things: raw materials, power, and markets, and 
none of those can be had, except at prohibitive cost, unless they can 
live in peace with their near neighbors. 

Economic self-sufficiency for Israel is out of the question unless they 
can make peace with the Arabs, and this cannot be done on Israel’s 
terms. 

The Palestine Commission has declared that it finds the resolutions 
of the United Nations impractical, and the General Assembly has 
noted this “with concern.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, of course such difficult arrangements as I have 
spoken of above are impractical for a small commission that has no 
authority, but can we afford to let the United Nations become a 
body which notes with concern that its decisions are not being 
observed? That is a question of very much wider bearing than the 
problem of the Palestine refugees. The Arab refugee problem can 
be solved if we are willing to face the facts, human, moral, and politi- 
cal, as well as economic, and take the consequences. They can never 
be solved otherwise. 

Senator Witey. Are there any questions? 

Senator GILLETTE. No questions. 


UNITED STATES ACTION THROUGH THE U. N. 


Senator WiLtry. What are the consequences? You say they can 


be solved if we are willing to take the consequences. 

Mr. Burrows. The consequences of implementing international 
decisions regarding the refugees, and the decisions on the books of 
the United Nations. 
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Senator Witey. Do you think the Government of the United 
States will step in and do that? 

Mr. Burrows. Mr. Chairman, you know perfectly well that the 
Government of the United States is the most influential member of 
the United Nations, and what the United States backs in that matter 
is What will be done 

Senator Witey. Can’t you answer the question? If a pupil of 
yours had given you that answer, you would say that he didn’t 
answer your question. ; 

Do you think we should step in and do it, and take the consequences? 

Mr. Burrows. Absolutely. I think there will never be any solution 
until we do. 

Senator Witry. We have enough problems without getting right 
in the middle of the Arab-Jewish fight. ; 

Mr. Burrows. We have too many problems, Mr. Chairman, to 
allow a running sore like this to go on. 

Senator GILLETTE. Do you mean acting independently, or through 
the United Nations? 

Mr. Burrows. Through the United Nations. 

Senator GitteTre. Don’t vou think the United Nations will act, 
except under pressure from us? 

Mr. Burrows. I would not say under pressure from us. I would 
say by our participation. 

Senator Gitterre. At our insistence. 

Mr. Burrows. Yes. 

Senator Gruterre. Which is another way of saying that we can 
force them to do it. 

Mr. Burrows. We are not outside, we are a member of the United 
Nations. 

Senator Gitterre. I know, but we are just one member. 

Mr. Burrows. We are only responsible for our share, of course. 

Senator Witry. How big is that share, percentagewise? 

Mr. Burrows. Pretty large. 

Senator Wixey. All right, sir. 

Senator Gillette, will you take over? 


STATEMENT OF STEWART HERMAN, ON BEHALF OF LUTHERAN 
WORLD RELIEF 


Senator GitueTrs. Is Dr. Stewart Herman present? 

Mr. Herman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gittetre. Mr. Herman, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Herman. I would like to beg leave to have that submitted 
later, and at present I would like to make a brief oral statement. 

Senator Gitterre. That will be perfectly satisfactory to the 
committee. You may proceed. 

(Norr.—The statement referred to above was subsequently re- 
ceived by the subcommittee and appears below: 


Written statement submitted by Dr. S. W. Herman 


In support of mv verbal testimony to the committee on Monday, June 1, I 
would like to set down the following statement 

| appeared before the committee at the request of Luthern World Relief which 
for the past 4 years has been engaged in sending relief shipments to the Arab States, 
especially Jordan. For 4 years I was director of the Luthern World Federation- 
Service to Refugees, in which capacity I visited the Middle East on three occasions 
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and was responsible for establishing a suboffice of our organization in Syria. 
Thus, in Jordan and Syria, our Lutheran agencies have contributed a major 
share of relief provided by Christian voluntary agencies. Regular contributions 
have also been made to Arab refugee communities in Arab States, especially in 
Lebanon and in the Gaza strip. The total amount of our assistance to Arab 
refugees during this period has amounted to well over $2 million in goods and cash. 

I have observed that the United States Government is charged with much of the 
responsibility for the plight of the Arab refugees and that there is a tendency to 
believe that the United States is not seriously interested in an equitable solution 
of the problem, to say nothing of a redressment of the injustices which have been 
done to many thousands of homeless people. While freely acknowledging that 
enormous injustice has been done to the Jewish people—which I personally 
witnessed during a period of service as a pastor of the American church in Berlin 
from 1936 to 1941—it is obvious that two wrongs do not make a right, especially 
when the second wrong strikes at people who were not responsible for the first. 
The energy and activity which were focussed on the plight of the Jews, the DP’s 
and other refugees in Europe should also be applied in fullest measure to the 
predicament of the Arab refugees. 

The present situation is that the refugees are kept at a very low subsistence 
level by the agency set up under the United Nations (UNRWA). This form of 
help must certainly be continued until better solutions are provided. Confidence 
in UNRWA unfortunately is at a low ebb, largely because the Arab States do not 
feel that the central issues of the problem have engaged the wholehearted attention 
of the United States and the U. N. Consequently, the voluntary agencies in the 
Middle East have been struggling to preserve a measure of good will toward the 
Christian West. To this end—which, of course, 1s not primarily political—the 
resources of the agencies have already been strained to the utmost and it is 
difficult to say how long they can continue unless an effort is made to reach a 
settlement of the major issues 

I bring only one urgent recommendation to your attention, namely that the 
United States Government establish a policy which will indicate to the Arab 


States that our administration lists the Arab-refugee problem as a top priority 
1atter While many good minds have been brought to bear on this question, 
it is heartily to be urged that we now concentrate the “best brains’ that we bave 
on the situation. I repeat that there is an impression in the Middle East that 


we do not consider the friendship of the Arab States, and the solution of this 
international problem, as an item worthy of the closest and most intensive atten- 
tion. The application of our “best brains’? should be directed along two lines: 

Firstly, every effort must be made to establish a peaceful boundary line between 
Israel and the Arab States. Without this political settlement, a solution of the 
\rab-refugee problem is unthinkable. The Palestine Conciliation Commission 
has done good work but the fact remains that no final boundary exists as yet, 
and the continuous clashes along the present uncertain frontier constitute a 
constant aggravation of a dangerous situation. 

Secondly, our “best brains’? must be put to work on the reestablishment of the 
refugees either in Israel, where repatriation is desired, or in the Arab States. 
Here is no question of appealing to our American people to provide asylum for 
large numbers of refugees in the United States. Room enough for them exists 
in the Arab States, especially if a liberal program of agricultural development is 
initiated. Money for this purpose has already been set aside. It is an obvious 
fact that neither of these recommendations can be realized without regaining 
complete good will of the Arab States. This can be achieved only if the Arab 
peoples become convinced that the United States Government in good faith is 
ready to alleviate the plight of the Arab refugees from the status of a minor irritant 
in world affairs to that of a major factor in world peace. 


Mr. Herman. I am here in the name of Lutheran World Relief 
which, in spite of the name, is predominantly American, and associated 
with the Lutheran World Federation, but which during the postwar 
years has sent very material quantities of relief goods in the way of 
food, clothing, and medicines and other things to needy people all 
over the world. 

In the course of this operation, more than a million and a half 
dollars’ worth of goods, conservatively estimated, have been sent 
into the Middle East on behalf of Arab refugees, which is said merely 
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in order to indicate that we do have a real interest in what has been 
happening out there. 

This is an American organization. The Lutheran World Relief is 
connected with the United States Committee of the Lutheran World 
Federation. For the last 4 years I myself have been the director of 
the Lutheran World Federation Service to Refugees, which is an 
international organization, although I, of course, am an American. 

We have been resettling DP’s, Volksdeutsch, and others, and have 
been very much interested in the Arab problem, too, because we feel 
that we have a real stake in that. I am grateful for the interest which 
the subcommittee is showing in this particular problem because we 
feel that such interest is actually long overdue. 

If I may speak for just a minute as an American, I can only reenforce 
the statements that have already been made to the subcommittee to 
the effect that the United States is blamed to a very great extent for 
the situation which now prevails in the Middle East with respect to 
the Arab refugees. 

Whether this blame is properly placed or not is quite beside the 
point. So far as the Arab refugees themselves are concerned, and the 
people in the Middle East, in the last 2 years I have been able to visit 
the Middle East 3 or 4 times and had a good opportunity to see the 
people in the camps and to look at the problem as only a visitor could 
do, rather inadequately, but have come away with some very strong 
impressions on the problem. 

I should like to recount, to begin with, an encounter that I had with 
an Arab sheik in a refugee camp outside the ancient city of Balbek, 
in Lebanon. We had completed our inspection of the camp and were 
waited upon by a committee of Arab leaders, and this one very 
gracious and dignified man in flowing robes stepped up, and this is 
more or less what he said to us: 

“T see that you are an educated man.” He probably got that from 
my western dress, I don’t know. He went on to say this: “All 
educated people believe in God. We don’t call upon you to do your 
duty tous. You have no duty toward us, but we call upon you to do 
your duty to God, your God. You have seeri our condition and you 
know that we cannot survive in it. If you go away from here and 
nothing happens, we will know that you have come out of sheer 
curiosity. If you go away from here and something happens, then 
we know that you believe in God.” 


POLICY AND CHRISTIAN THEORY 


I say that because I represent a religious organization, and America 
is known, for better or for worse—I say that advisedly—as a Christian 
Nation. In Moslem eyes, it is extremely difficult to separate the line 
between religion and politics because, in the Moslem mind, as I 
understand it (and we are told by Dr. Blandford that we should 
explore it) and very definitely, too, these two things are very closely 
wedded. It is automatically assumed among these people that what 
has been adopted as United States policy represents the Christian 
policy, so far as the United States isconcerned. There are those among 
us as Christians with a real interest in this sort of problem in the Mid- 
dle East who don’t wish to have our United States policy at this 
point made the equivalent of our Christian theory and concern on 
the subject. 
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I say that I have been interested in the whole Middle East problem. 
As pastor of the American Church in Berlin for 6 years during the 
Nazi regime, I had a good deal of contact with the results of Jewish 
persecution at that time, and Jewish refugees were given refuge in 
our church tower there. But we are also interested in these Arab 
refugees for the same reason we were interested in the Jewish refugees 
and the DP’s, the Volksdeutsch and other homeless people who are 
in need of a permanent solution to their homelessness. 


BEST BRAINS REQUESTED TO STUDY MIDDLE EAST PROBLEM 


If you were to ask me how I would sum up in one word the recom- 
mendations that I might make to the solution of this problem, it 
would be this: That we should for the first time put all of the best 
brains that we have got to work on the Middle East problem. We 
have put many of our good brains to work out there, but it has not 
been enough yet. I don’t believe there is any possibility that by 
concentrating on this problem out there (admittedly we have many 
others, as you yourself mentioned a while ago), we cannot find some 
sort of a reasonable solution here. 

| think that one of the major obstacles to the work that is already 
being done by the Palestine Conciliation Commission and also by 
UNRWA is that there is a general feeling that we are giving only the 
slightest attention to a very important large-scale problem, which is 
important not only for the people whom it directly concerns but our 
whole war situation at this point, in the danger of communism on the 
one hand, and anarchy on the other hand. 

We have not put the best brains totally to work on the situation 
[ am very glad that Mr. Dulles at the present time has gone to the 
Middle East and that this committee is working on this problem 

The best brains should be put to work in two different directions 
First, they should be put to work toward that political solution with- 
out which the problems cannot be solved. This political solution 
involves the straightening out of that boundary line between Israel 
and the Arab States. I am not here to tell you how that can be done. 
My brain is not the best in that problem at all. Iam urging that that 
be put down as a priority, without which any effort to settle the 
refugee problem is hopelessly lost, and our money being spent on 
relief problems will continue—I can’t say that they will continue to 
be wasted, because nothing that prolongs human life can be said to 
be wasted—but it will certainly be inefficiently spent through no fault 
necessarily of the UNRWA organization itself. 


UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION 


The political solution must be arrived at, and I believe it can be, 
but it will not be arrived at until the very best that we have here in 
our own country and within the framework of the United Nations is 
brought to bear on it. I cannot emphasize any more than the last 
speaker has done the importance of our United States participation 
in the problem at this point, because the United States is being 
blamed right here, rightly or wrongly, for the present situation, and 
blamed to a very great extent because people believe that we do not 
consider it as a serious matter. 
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We are accused of not considering this a serious matter. We ms LV 
lay that basically to the fact that we cannot run other countries, we 
do not wish to interfere in their internal arrangements, we do not wish 
to act separately from the United Nations (and indeed we should not) 
but somehow or other the illusion persists that we have not done all 
that we should, or that one country can do, in helping to solve this 
problem. 

Secondly, the brains should be put to work solving the problem of 
getting the refugees out of camps through a resettlement program 
which in part may be a repatriation program. I myself am convinced 
that in the long run it will probably have to take the form of resettle- 
ment elsewhere in the Middle East. Happily, in this particular in- 
stance, it will not be necessary to call upon the other nations of the 
world, I think, to accept the large quotas of these refugees because 
there is room out there if the necessary industrialization and irrigation 
projects, and so on, should be started. 

These questions are economic questions again, about which I am 


not wholly competent to speak. I realize 1 am speaking against the 
very definite feeling on the part of Arab refugees themselves that their 
right to repatriation must be preserved. This is a psychological 


hurdle over which, one way or another, we must come. How we can 
get over it is a matter again which must be left to the best brains. 

I was interested the other day in the saying of a man who said that 
an expert is a& person whose ig rnorance is Or: Pal ized. I hi ave tried to 
organize my ignorance on those points, and this is the best suggestion 
I can bring before you, but coming back always to the point e have 
not given sufficient attention to this matter, have not put our best 
brains to work on it. 


WORK OF THE VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


I say this in connection with the — ment of the refugees very 
feelingly, because in spite of ‘ay fact that by far the major portion of 
the burden has been borne by the United Nations organization out 
there, in terms of relief and rehabilitation, that has been possible be- 
cause the voluntary agencies (I don’t know what other voluntary 
agencies you have heard at these sessions) have borne a very large 
burden, considering their own resources for helping those refugees. 

Our own organization has borne one of the largest shares of that 
burden. Our present budget for 1953 amounts to $750,000 in Arab 
work alone, in the Middle East. This includes the value of goods we 
hope to distribute, as well as the cash which we are putting into insti- 
tutions, training schools and hospitals, clinics, and so on. 

As you probably realize, our American voluntary organizations 
have gradually found that the interest of our own people here to 
a certain extent at least has tapered off as the war has grown more 
distant from us. These unusual burdens that we carried as a relief 
emergency measure at the end of the war can no longer be carried, 
at least to the extent we had carried them before. 

Furthermore, if no adequate solution to this problem can be found, 
I frankly do not know how long we shall be able to continue to carry 
what we have, and to undertake still more. There seems to be a 
trend of activity within the framework of UNRWA to leave more 
and more of certain types of relief to the voluntary agencies which 
have stepped into the Sisal so far as they possibly could. 
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Furthermore, some of these voluntary agencies come to the Arab 
refugees not burdened by a certain distrust and ill will which the 
United Nations relief organizations have carried, rightfully or wrongly, 
and we feel a tremendous moral obligation at this point. We do not 
want to be put, however, under the shadow which will fall upon us if 
solutions are not found, of contributing to the prolongation of distress 
without doing everything we can to urge that a permanent solution 
should be arrived at or at least a solution which will permit people 
to regain a status of decency and dignity and live again. 

I heard Senator Wiley ask whether it might not be a bad idea for a 
committee from the Senate or from the Congress to go out and have a 
look at that situation. I don’t know how many Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have been out there already, but those who have visited, 
for example, the camp down on the Dead Sea level, have come away 
with the unmistakable impression that something really has to be 
done about this situation in the very near future. So if that visit 
would contribute to that end, I would heartily second the idea. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


I would like to close simply by reiterating what I have already 
said, that we have not put our best brains to work on this program, 
either here in our own country, in Washington or New York, or in 
the field, in such quantity and quality as to get at the bottom of a very 
difficult and complex problem, the end of which I think none of us can 
see. Dozens of books have been written, many commissions have 
been appointed, several have gone out to make just another report, 
and the thing to do is to take it as seriously as possible and give it the 
A No. 1 priority it deserves. 

Thank vou. 

Senator Grtuterre. Thank you very much. 

Did you have a statement that you wished to be placed in the 
record? 

Mr. Herman. I will submit that in writing, yes, sir. 

Senator Gituerre Very well, it will be made a part of the file. 
And now, may we hear from Dr. Mary Roos. 


STATEMENT OF DR. MARY ROOS 


Dr. Roos. | am here entirely as an individual, sir. 

Senator GitLerre. Will you identify yourself both by name, and 
whether vou are here in a representative capacity, and also where you 
reside? 

Dr. Roos. I come here with an experience that I would like to share 
with my fellow countrymen and with others, an experience that I 
have had as an unpaid volunteer. 

Senator GitLterre. Do you wish to submit this statement for the 
record, and then state orally? 

Dr. Roos. I was just going to tell who I was, and then read from 
the statement. 

Senator GILLeTre. You may proceed. 


WORKING WITH THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Dr. Roos. The World Council of Churches gave me the opportunity 
of working with that Christian committee for Arab refugees in the 
Zerka refugee camp, Zerka, Jordan. 
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There is a Christian missionary center, a part of whose ac- 
tivities is the sponsoring of a school. for able Palestinian Arab 
refugee girls who desire to better equip themselves to help their 
fellow refugees. These girls have been given an opportunity to come 
from all of the Arab-Palestinian refugee camps in the Middle East. 

During the morning hours they work with the re fugees; in the after- 
noon they attend classes. If a western psychologist is to know how 
to help these girls to help the refugees, it is well that she work beside 
then in the morning hours, in order that she may teach them in the 
afternoon hours. 

From such living experiences are derived the possible solutions here 
presented. More, from the ache of seeing the sores on the heads of 
little children whose weak legs often could not hold them, of hearing 
the pleading of the hungry mother whose breast could no longer 
sustain her crying child, of feeling the dejection, the frustration of the 
once strong man who could not help while his family suffered; of 
seeing pregnant mothers who could not retain their children, due to 
hunger and malnutrition, from such came some of the suggestions 
which follow. 

From being with all these suffering people, what I have learned 
I will try to express to you here today. 

It was my privilege to meet with different people throughout 
the Arab world, at these various camps. It has also been my privilege 
to talk with the sheiks. I talked with these or their representative 
leaders, and one of the first questions that was asked me was, and 
when the previous speaker was speaking only a few moments ago, 
he felt so strongly about it, and I would say that almost an identical 
type of person came outside Beirut the first day I was there, and he 
said, ‘‘Why are your people fighting in Korea?’ 

I started to tell him something about why we do not believe in 
aggression against small nations, and he sort of smiled a sad smile and 
asked, “‘Do your countrymen consistently stand by the principle that 
it does not believe in aggression against small nations? What about 
Palestine?” 

Well, I have been an American since 1623, if we carry history back. 
I am proud of my country and there is only one reason I went out 
there, because I heard of this situation and wanted to see what we 
found, and it was from that kind of background, fellow citizens, that 
I have brought to you what I bring today, and what I pray your 
permission to present to you. 

Incidentally, what I am bringing you will find not to be pro-Arab 
and not pro-Jewish. It is propeace for mankind. I thoroughly feel 
that suffering, whether it is among the Israelis or among the Arabs, is 
not a part of the total plan, and it is our part to do something about it 
in whatever way we can, so the things I am going to present look not 
toward the past but toward the future, toward what it seems to me, 
after having been there, we should do about it. 

It is for the good, I feel, of both groups, and with that I would like 
to present this. 


CRITICAL ATTITUDE TOWARD THE UNITED STATES 


The critical attitude now adopted by the Palestinian Arab refugees 
and also the Arab countries toward the United States of America is 
the direct result of the political policy pursued by the United States, 
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and this attitude will only be changed when there is a change in 
United States policy. The Arab States cannot be induced to show a 
more friendly attitude solely by economic aid or by cultural services. 
So long as the present policy continues both economic aid and cultural 
services will continue to be viewed with suspicion. 

Of all the political problems which have stirred up Arab resentment 
that of Palestine is by far the most acute. This resentment is com- 
pounded of a deep sense of injustice, a ee to avenge defeat, and 
fear of Israeli expansionist policy. No single event would contribute 
more to a better understanding with the West than a settlement of the 
Palestine problem, 

So profound is the sense of wrong inflicted on the Arabs by the 
manner in which the State of Israel was established in Palestine against 
the protests of the inhabitants, and by the events which created the 
refugee problem, that confidence in the good intentions and sense of 
justice of the United States will only be restored if some kind of repara- 
tion is made for the wrong done. The Arabs maintain, not without 
some justification, that if = Western Powers wished to redress the 
wrongs done to Jewry by Christendom, they should not have done so 
exclusively at the expense of Arab countries—Arab Palestine in 
particular. 


METHODS OF NEGOTIATING A SETTLEMENT 


If the initiative in negoti: utin, ¢ a settlement of the Palestine question 
is to be left-to the parties chiefly concerned (and by this is meant 
Israel and the Arab I ‘abeusinelindh refugees), there is scant prospect of 
any settlement being reached for a very long time. It would seem 
that the only way to break the existing deadlock is for some group 
from outside (whether this be the United Nations or the United 
States) to take the first steps. 

So long as the Palestine Conciliation Commission continues to hold 
its discussions in open sessions—and this is important, very impor- 
tant—its contribution to a settlement will be minimal. Both parties 
will utilize these sessions as a soundingboard for propaganda at home 
and abroad. Negotiations, to achieve any result, must be held in 
camera, with no bulletins issued until a conclusion, positive or nega- 
tive, has been reached. 

Some of the refugees with whom I discussed that suggested that 
some place such as Geneva or Greece or any place, not Israel and not 
America, or not the Arab countries be chosen as the place for these 
discussions, and this is the point No. 1 that I should like to suggest, 
and in suggesting it I do feel that in a unique way I speak for the 
refugees. I have lived with them, I have talked with them, and these 
things that I am bringing, in a way, are mirroring what we have 
talked together about over there. 

At the present time the claims of both parties seem irreconcilable. 
The Arabs insist on the acceptance of previous U. N. resolutions as 
the only basis for negotiations. The Israelis claim that the passage 
of time has outdated these resolutions, and that the existing armistice 
lines constitute the only possible starting point for discussions. It 
should, however, be remembered that the orientals alw ays expect to 
bargain, and invariably enter thereupon by stating their claims in an 
extreme form. 
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For this reason, it is better to seek a total solution to the Palestine 
problem at one time rather than to aim at a piecemeal approach by 
trying to settle one problem after another. So long as the present 
state of tension exists, each proposal put forward is viewed with the 
gravest suspicion, as has been evidenced by recent Arab reaction on 
the question of the release of frozen assets. All aspects of the Pales- 
tine problem are interconnected and cannot be dealt with satisfac- 
torially in isolation. There is no room for bargaining on each issue, 
whereas when all issues are at the same time under discussion there 
is a place for give and take 

So very major do I feel that that point of the overall approach was, 
that I took the liberty of .ubmitting for the record supplementary 
material, economic material which you will find with my submission 
here. 

As a psychologist, and not an economist, I did not feel qualified to 
prepare that myself. 

Senator GiLLetre. Let that be made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to above follows:) 


Economic EvipENCE IN Support oF IMMEDIATE PALESTINIAN SETTLEMENT 


The United States Government should initiate a policy of regional integration 
by recommending to the individual governments the steps to be followed for the 
attainment of regional economic unity. (This is not contrary to United States 
economics. No one, as yet, has prepared a balance sheet, showing the input- 
output pattern of the region which should be the starting point of any develop- 
ment program. The American University of Beirut has a theory of regional 
integration, but has not yet quantitative estimates The Arab countries are 
undergoing radical social and economic changes, and an unmistakable current of 
national solidarity is converging these nations toward the same objective. These 
changes are yet to gain momentum, It is not against the interest of the United 
States to encourage these forces. 

The growth toward regional economic unity can be retarded or accelerated, 
but not interrupted. No attempt at political fragmentation can again succeed 
in the Middle East. (Such strategy in United States diplomacy would be con- 
trary to American tradition It is here recognized that the present denationalized 
nation of Arabic Palestine remains a political group which, in the interest of a 
future integrated Arabic region, should be recognized for what it is, namely, an 
Arabic Palestine 

The progress of the various national economic programs now under way will 
eventually reveal some technical inconsistencies which will call for revision and 
an overall regional, integrated plan. The interdependency of the individual 
countries is such that their local governments cannot otherwise achieve economic 
and consequently political stability 

Administrative and legislative reforms which are now sweeping these countries 
are negated if the economic organic body of the nations remains inoperative 
The typical ills of underdeveloped countries can be alleviated only by stressing 
the interdependency of the nations of the region. 

Intratrade flow between nations must be encouraged by eliminating the re- 
strictions of national boundaries and facilitating transportation within the re- 


gion. The historic economic pattern has been dislocated Lebanon (with its 
historical free port of Beirut) no longer solely controls the movement of trade in 
the Arab region Svria now controls her own outlets to the sea. Saudi Arabia, 


Kuwait, and Iraq have become creditor nations from the sale of 
while Jordan continues to remain on the dole of the British Government which 


indirectly requires United States aid. 


their oil reserves, 


Israeli Palestine depends and always will depend on the Arab markets. Ever 
since she was established as a free nation, she has had an adverse balance of 
trade, i. e., imports averaged nm an} times expor About 25 percent of all bee 
ports are just foods.) It has “nD expected | hat the continued deteriorating 
position of the country would be ‘aiisole d by increased production, resulting from 

various development scheme Today, 4 vears later, the situation is more alarm- 
ing than ever. Israel continues to buy many more times than it can sell. There 
34186—53——7 
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is only one market in which Israel can sell—the one in its proximity—namely, the 


Arab countries These Arab countries are also food-producing countries. Unless 
peaceful relations are reestablished, Israeli products will continue to be boy- 
cotted (several Israeli manufacturing plants have been closed recently because of 
lack of markets) and her dependency on foreign foods greatly accentuated. 

It is now suggested that more food will result from more arable land through 
reclamation and irrigation. This is only a half-truth. Greater use of dry 
farming, conservation of rainwater, and pumping of ground water will undoubtedly 
yield benefits. But the more satisfactory results expected from the diversion of 
the Jordan River (a 15-vear, i. e., long-range, project) sow the seeds of contention 
rather than the seeds of peaceful nourishment It suggests further conflict 
without the cooperation and agreement of the neighboring Jordan nation through 
whose land the river flows. No major national water and river basin policy can 
be practically realized in any of the individual countries. The great river valleys 
require intranational agreements. The small rivers render the local projects 
prohibitively costly for individual governments 

The Arab problem can be solved eventually without Israeli participation, 


through the mere passing of time if need be The Israeli problem, however, 
cannot be solved without the Arab participation. All the determinants—geo- 
graphical, economic, strategic, and military—pcint toward this conclusion, and 
time alone will not change these determinants. (It should be remembered that 


none of the Arab leaders who governed during the Israeli hostilities live any longer, 
i. €., prime ministers and kings have changed as a result of the Arab debacle. 
Intelligence reports indicate that the Arabs have rearmed and feel confident of 
their military strength 

There remains now, after this array of considerations, to conclude that the only 
attitude the United States Government can take is to recognize the principle 
that nations like individuals must redress the injuries for which they are respon- 
sible. Technically, the United States Government has an easy way out of its 
present predicament: the United Nations’ resolution is on the books and awaits 
implementation. 

Titus L. Popka, 
Consulting Bconomist, New York, N. Y. 


NUMEROUS CONFLICTING VIEWPOINTS 


It is commonly assumed that on the Palestine question there are 
two conflicting points of view—that of the Arabs and that of the 
Jews. In fact, there are, on the Arab side, as many points of view 
as there are Arab States, and the point of view of the Arab Palestine 
refugees differs in certain important respects from these of the Arab 
States. By and large, the Arab Palestine refugees are more ready 
to come to terms with Israel than are the Arab States. 

The refugees that are in the tents, watching their babies die, and 
the refugees that are more or less being pawns for any sort of pro- 
longation, they are ready for whatever we are going to do, to do 
quickly, as we said once long ago. 

The Arab States are, at least, of one mind in their fear of Israel 
so long as it has the backing of the United States of America. They 
are afraid of its expansionist policy and of its alleged intentions to 
impose its military, political, and economic domination over the Near 
East. They would like to see Israel liquidated, either through bank- 
ruptey as the result of the economic blockade, or, if necessary, by 
force of arms. The Arab armies are smarting under the sense of 
defeat in the Palestine war, and blame their defeat on the corruption 
of the political leaders in power at the time. Several of the regimes 
existing in 1947-48 have now been overthrown, and the center of 
authority has been transferred to the army. There is more talk in 
Arab cireles today of a second round than ever before. 

The idea that time will be the great healer of the Palestine problem 
is based on a misreading of the facts. As the days go by and no 
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settlement appears imminent, a sense of despair and desperation 
spreads among the Arabs, and issues in a determination to put things 
right, if necessary by another war. Both parties are becoming more 
intransigent—the Arabs by insisting on the liquidation of Israel; 
the Jews by demanding a maintenance of the status quo. 

A peaceful settlement is in the best interests of the Western Powers, 
the Arab States, the refugees, and Israel. Political and economic 
instability in the Middle East augment the forces of chaos among 
mankind. So long as the Arab States continue to spend more than 
they can afford on armaments to the neglect of internal economic and 
social problems, the Middle East will know only a wider poverty and 
an even deeper unrest. There is abundant evidence to prove that the 
endurance limits of human suffering are being reached by the Arab 
Palestine refugees. The refugees desire a speedy settlement. It is 
also in Israel’s interest to gain a quick peace, so as to put her economy 
ona sound basis. The grave danger is that if a reasonable settlement 
is not reached soon the Arabs may commit themselves to a policy of 
relentless hostility to Israel which will bring disaster on all concerned. 


POLITICAL SOLUTION 


It is commonly agreed that there cannot be a political solution to 
the Palestine problem without a solution to the problem of the 
Palestine refugees. It is often forgotten that the converse is true that 
there cannot be a solution to the refugee problem without a political 
settlement. Any endeavor to solve the refugee problem by purely 
economic measures is foredoomed to failure. What has been so 
accomplished is woefully, pitifully inadequate. Of these approxi- 
mately 950,000 refugees in camps, UNRWA has thus far settled, 
2,369 breadwinners—i. e., about 12,000 human beings—in 6 years, 
while approximately 25,000 oe babies are being born every vear. 
Further in the financial year 1952-53, as of the end of February report, 
$1,100,000 was actually spent on re efages settlement projects which 
at the same time entailed an administrative expense of $900,000. 

It is because of this unilateral approach that UN RWA’s rehabilita- 
tion program has failed to secure the cooperation of either the Arab 
States or the refugees. The last report of UNRWQA’s Director to the 
United Nations General Assembly orate the fact that the 
purpose underlying UNRW.A’s program is solely to raise the moral 
and material standards of the refugees, without prejudice to their 
legal rights to repatriation and compensation. In other words, 
UNRWA claims that its policy is purely economic and not political. 
The Arab States and the refugees, on the other hand, are convinced 
that the intention in the minds of the powers which are subscribing 
the money for UNRW.A’s program is to settle the refugees perma- 
nently in Arab countries, and this is a political solution which they 
are not prepared to accept. It is this equivocal element in UNRWA’s 
mandate which is vitiating all its activities. 


EXPENDITURES AND ADMINISTRATIVE, COST 


Senator Ginuerre. Dr. Loos, may I interrupt you? 
In the paragraph preceding the one you just read, you stated in 
financial 1952-53 $1,100,000 was spent on the refugee settlement 


projects which at the same time entailed an administrative expense of 
$900,000. 
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Dr. Roos. My source of information was the London Economist, 
May 9, 1953, page 41. I am not myself an economist. 

Senator Gituterre. Anybody that spent $900,000 in administrative 
expenses on expending $1,100,000 is not an economist either. All 
right, proceed. 

(Subsequent to the hearing, the following information was received 
by the subcommittee.) 

The statement was made that during the fiscal vear 1953 the UNRWA had 
spent $1,100,000 for projects involving an administrative cost of $900,000. 

Che facts are that the expenditure indicated, of $1,100,000 for projects, is a 
total for 6 months ending December 31, 1952. 

The expenditure for administration of ‘‘common services” for the same period 
involving both relief and projects—totaled $730,010. 

Dr. Roos. The Arab States, and many of the refugees, insist that 
the only satisfactory solution to the refugee problem is the implemen 
tation of the U. N. resolutions allowing the refugee the right of repa- 
triation, or if they do not wish to exercise this right, of compensation. 
Two conflicting lines of thought converge in this formula. Some 
visualize the return of the Arabs to their own property under Arab 
gvovernment, or, in other words, they are looking forward to the liquid- 
ation of Israel and the forced removal elsewhere of the Jews who have 
occupied their property since 1947. Others would be content to live 
under an Israeli Government, provided their land or property was 
restored to them. Some Arab leaders, while pressing the abstract 
right of repatriation, would minimize its practical effects by maintain- 
ing that the total number of refugees who would wish to go back would 
be small. 

Now, from my own experience 1 would like to say that I asked, 
and made it a pom to ask, some Arab refugees, and Arab refugee after 
Arab refugee, ‘Would you go back to Israel and live under the Israeli 
Government if you could get your home back?”’ 

l asked that just again and again, and I have yet to find the first 
refugee who would say that he would go back to Israel and live under 
the Israeli Government, but every single one said that, “It is our 
right,’’ and the Arab people are a proud people, so that at the con- 
ference table we may find that that is one of the rights, one of the 
points that would be given up in negotiations, in other words, there 
is not a personal desire that I have found on the part of the refugees 
that they want to go back and live under Israel, but he wants to have 
and it is his right to say that he does not want to do it, and that is 
the key to the point, he does not want another person to decide 
whether it is his right to decide 


DESIRE FOR IDENTITY AS A COMMUNITY 


Incidentally, may I say that this next point I am going to read, in 
my opinion, is one of the key points for the West. Here 1s something 
that Israel is willing to grant, something that costs us nothing to give, 
something that means more to the Arab Palestinian refugee than any 
point I am going to make. 

I have no message for you today which I feel is as important as 
this point. 

For many refugees the tragedy of the present situation lies not so 
much in the loss of their homelands as in the loss by the Palestinian 
Arabs of their identity as a community. There is a Palestinian 
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nationalism just as much as there is a Jordanian or Syrian nationalism. 
They want to have their own country with boundaries approximating 
to those of the partition scheme. This would involve the release of 
West Jordan by Jordan, and of the Gaza strip by Egypt, and the 
surrender by Israel of Western Galilee and other areas oce upied in the 
course of the fighting. At present there is no little tension between 
the refugees and the peoples of the Arab States where they are located. 
The cause is, in part, economic competition, and, in part, the denial to 
the refugees of freedom to vive expression to then political thinking. 
It is fundamentally unsound that the Palestine refugees should be 
denied the right to voice their point of view on the Palestine question 
in the United Nations debates. 

The great point here, just any of you, any of us who are Americans 
suppose, by some calamity we had to face not being Americans any 
more. Maybe America would be aia, but we would want one 
spot of earth that we could say, “This is America.”’ 

Suppose that we were to be told that we could have a palace in 
Mexico, but we would have to become Mexicans It is that sort of 
thing that is occupyimg the thoughts and minds of the refugees when 
the midnight hour comes in the starlit skv. There is pride of the very 
first order in the Palestinian Arab homeland, and it is something that 
we must remember when we sit at the negotiations table 

While insisting on an autonomous Palestine, many refugees realize 
that such a country could not be economically viable any more than 
probably either Israel or Jordan can be in isolation. They would wel- 
come, setiioas measures for the formation of an Arab federation, 
comprising at least, Svria, Iraq, Jordan, and Palestine, of which it 
would be one semiautonomous unit, an Arabic Palestine 

Israel, for its part, views any proposal of large-scale repatriation with 
extreme apprehension. From the economic point of view, it would 
find it difficult to absorb large numbers of Arab refugees, though it is 
still, apparently, ready to welcome more Jewish refugees. In any case, 
the readjustment involved in restormg Arab property to its original 
owners would be a formidable task. From the political angle, Israel 
naturally fears a large Arab minority; and it is open to question 
whether the Arabs themselves would be happy there 


CONCESSIONS INVOLVED IN SETTLEMENT BY NEGOTIATION 


If there is to be a settlement by negotiation both Arab and Jew 
must be prepared to make concessions. For the Arabs to grant officias 
recognition to the State of Israel is, in itself, an important concession! 
For them to forego the right of repatriation would be another major 
concession. For them to grant trading rights to Israel—and without 
such rights Israel would find it almost impossible to survive——would 
be an act of grace. 

These three points are frequently discussed among the Arab 
refugees. 

What the Arabs want to know is whether Israel, for its part, is 
prepared to pay generous compensation for Arab property—whether 
financed by a long-term loan or by grants from the United Nations or 
the United States of America—and to agree to territorial adjustments 
which mean reverting to frontiers similar to those laid down in the 
partition scheme. To facilitate cooperation between and with Arab 
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States, a common frontier is of supreme importance. They also want 
to know whether the United States of American is prepared to with- 
draw economic aid from Israel in the event of the latter proving 
intransigent and refusing to make any concessions. 

No patched up peace between Israel and the Arab States can have 
any real value. Both sides would soon begin to maneuver for modifi- 
cations in their favor. An effective peace presupposes a readiness to 
understand the point of view of the other side, a willingness to bury 
the hatchet, an agreement to work together for the good of the whole , . 
area, and an assurance from the great powers or the United Nations 
that the settlement is final, and that no modifications can be enter- 
tained which are not approved by both parties. Nothing would pave 
the way more for a settlement of this kind than some assurance from : 
Israel of willingness to make concessions along the lines suggested 
abov ce 

Delay in reaching a settlement is dangerous. It means not only 
further deterioration in the condition of the refugees and a worsening 
of the financial position of Israel, but also the risk of armed conflict. 
Both parties, while seemingly intransigent, would probably welcome 
a fair settlement. Both need to be convinced that the United States 
of America is not merely a partisan. There is reason to believe that 
both would welcome mediation leading to compromise settlement. Is 
the United States of America ready to act, whether by direct inter- 
vention or through the Palestine Conciliation Commission, or through 
other U. N. channels? 

Let America dare to have the moral courage and the spiritual 
vision to clearly state, honestly activate, and consistently follow 
through the days and years in every phase of her foreign poste: y with 
all humankind throughout the earth the high ideals and the living 
universals which under God have made her great. 

There is the question. I can only say if ever the field were ripe 
for the harvest, here in the Middle East is a fine people and honorable 
and honest people who want an honorable and honest condition 
under which to live. They are longing to see America state, and 
state clearly, what she stands for. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ) 

Senator Gittetre. Thank you very much, Dr. Roos. It has been 
very helpful. 

We are very grateful to you. Thank you very much. 

Senator GrLLeTre. The next witness is Rev. Karl Baehr, executive 
director, American Christian Palestine Committee. 

Dr. Baehr, do you have a prepared statement? 


STATEMENT OF REV. KARL BAEHR, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN CHRISTIAN PALESTINE COMMITTEE 


Reverend Barnur. Yes, sir, I have a prepared statement, and I 
think you have it before you. 

Senator Grtterre. Do you wish to read it, or do you wish to brief it, 
or do you wish to comment on it, or how would you care to proceed? 

Reverend Barur. Well, I thought I would go through it, reading it 
and making a few comments on the side. 

Senator Gitterre. Very well, Doctor, proceed in your own way. 
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Reverend Barur. I feel somewhat strange here at this moment, 
since my point of view is somewhat at variance with the points that 
have been expressed thus far this afternoon. Perhaps that, in itself, 
will make a contributioo to the thinking of the committee. 

I might say that I am speaking for myself and perhaps also for the 
American Christian Palestine Committee, an organization which 
many of you perhaps are familiar with, and which have some very 
distinguished American Christians among its membership who are 
very much concerned about Israel, as well as the entire Middle East 
situation. They are concerned that peace should come to a very 
troubled part of the world. 

Most of you recognize Dr. Daniel Poling, Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, the Honorable Sumnec Welles, and many 
other distinguished American leade Ts who are members of our organi- 
zation and have been concerned with this area of the world. 


BACKGROUND OF REFUGEE PROBLEM 


inception. During each of the past 3 years I have conducted Chris- 
tain study-tour groups through the area, visiting the campe and 
United Nations officials. Then too, I was in Israel shortly after the 
Israel-Arab war came to an end. While there, I had the opportunity 
to interview Arab and Jewish leaders about the flight of the refugees, 
noting the multiple causes for this population upheaval. 

To recall the setting of the problem, one need only mention the 
chaotic state of the British mandate after World War II, the trae 
immensity of the Jewish refugee problem, the unwillingness of the 
Arab states to cooperate with any plan which would fulfill the Te ‘tter 
and spirit of the Le _ of Nations mandate, and the final rejection 
by the Arab states of the United Nations partision decision, which 
valiantly tried to steer a compromise course between the claims of 
Jews and Arabs. 

At this point, in my statement, | will say that when statements 
are brought to our attention concerning Korea and aggressions, | 
think that one would probably turn the thing around a bit more 
accurately and could indicate that in this particular Middle East 
situation, the act of aggression was on the part of the Arab states, 
because it was clearly they who rejected the United Nations decision. 

The Jews of Israel, as the record will clearly show, in the United 
Nations accepted that decision and were willing to abide by those 
original partition boundaries. 

The Arab war against the United Nations decision created not only 
the Arab refugee problem, very important to keep in mind, numbering 
today by United Nations count some 880,000, but made inevitable the 
expansion of the Jewish refugee problem, for it made untenable the 
position of substantial Jewish communities in the Arab world. Thus 
the ancient Jewish community of Yemen, numbering 50,000, aban- 
doned its home of affliction to come to Israel. Likewise, 120,000 Jews 
of Iraq left the “‘waters of Babylon” to find security and hope in 
Israel. In all, some 350,000 Jews from Moslem countries have now 
joined their brethren in Israel, and the end is not yet. 

Who bears responsibility for these tragedies? 


| have been an observer of the Palestine refugee problem since 1ts 
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While the United Nations was not responsible for the human 
tragedy, because its recommendations had been rejected by the Arab 
States, that international agency, nevertheless, felt that it should do 
all in its power to ameliorate human suffering. 

The United Nations, however, did not see fit to include within this 
consciousness of responsibility the Jewish refugees from Europe and 
the Arab Moslem lands. For the first several years, the full burden 
of the responsibility fell upon the world Jewish community, which felt 
a profound sense of obligation to offer comfort and shelter to these 
victims of social upheavals and war. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR RELIEF TO ARAB REFUGEES 


Not alone did the United Nations accept responsibility for bringing 
relief to the Arab refugees; the United States Government took active 
leadership in the United Nations to bring into existence a well con 
ceived and financed relief and resettlement program. During the 
past years, the United States has contributed $153,513,000 to this 
program. Moreover, the United States, feeling a humane obligation 
to assist the Jewish community in resolving what was in every degree 
and logic a world responsibility, has in the past two Mutual Security 
Acts, made substantial contributions to Israel to help in the absorp- 
tion of approximately 750,000 Jewish refugees and displaced peoples. 

This year, the Government of the United States is again faced with 
the same Middle East refugee problem and the necessity to contribute 
more funds toward its resolution. It is only natural and reasonable 
for this committee to probe the question: ‘How long must this aid 
continue? When does our human and moral obligation end?”’ 


HOPEFUL ATTITUDE IN ISRAEL 


In Israel, the situation is pregnant with hope. Our American 
experts, with whom I talked in Israel only a few weeks ago, who are 
administering the aid provided under the Mutual Security Act, con- 
fess to a profound spiritual experience as they help to implement the 
many projects which increase production, create new jobs, and in a 
hundred ways help in the difficult but exciting job of rebuilding a 
wasted land and redeeming rejected peoples. Literally, the Bible is, 
with American aid, being fulfilled in Israel today. 

The desert is rejoicing and beginning to blossom as the rose; the 
rugged and austere wilderness of the Negev is once again giving forth 
ore, copper, and manganese, and may soon spout oil; the Dead Sea 
is providing potash, which as fertilizer is bringing life to barren soils. 
A new road—a wonderful feat of engineering—now connects Beersheba 
with the long inactive potash plant at the southern end of the Dead 
Sea. If help continues, a railroad may soon connect Tel Aviv with 
the Red Sea, opening a new port and the possibilities of exploiting 
the mineral and fishing potentials of this long-forgotten no man’s 
land. Israel is compressing the task of buildmg an industrial and 
democratic civilization into the shortest time possible. The reason? 
The integration of refugees into a productive and largely self- 
sustaining economy. One may expect, therefore, that a date for 
the termination of United States Government aid can be expected. 
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THREE POTENTIALS FOR SOLVING REFUGEE PROBLEM 


With the Arab refugee problem, the picture is somewhat depressing, 
though the potentials for the successful resolution of this problem 
are on hand. 

First, there are the funds for relief and resettlement supplied by 
the United Nations—$250 million for a 3-year program, of which the 
United States Government has already allocated $110 million— 
much of it not yet expended for specific development and resettlement 
projec ts. 

Those, as Mr. Blandford indicated, have been in a good many of 
the agreements, so there is great hope in a number of these projects. 

Second, the land resources for vast resettlement proje cts are avail- 
able, particularly in Syria and = aq. In fact, agronomists and popula- 


tion experts pretty largely agree that Syria and Iraq could absorb all 
all the refugees and still have room for hundreds and hundreds of thou- 
sands of more people. It is pomted out that the productive resources 


of these underdeveloped areas cannot now be exploited for lack of 
labor—for lack of people. 

Third, there is the willingness of the part of Israel to make com- 
pensation for the land abandoned by the Arab refugees, and thus to 
facilitate their resettlement in Arab lands. 

A fourth favorable factor to be noted is the vast income from oil 
in several Arab kingdoms. Both gift and investment resources thus 
are available to help the refugees—resources which could create a 
kind of Tigris-Euphrates Valley Authority that would bring a state 
of well-being to the refugees and also to squalid millions im this poten- 
tially lush garden spot. Fortunately, several Arab States, notably 
Iraq and Kuwait, are moving in the direction of using surplus oil 
income in such productive capital investments 

The reasons these favorable factors have not combined to resolve 
the cancerous Arab refugee problem are simple to observe, but exX- 
tremely difficult to overcome: 

The basic reason is a political one, and the basic political fact is 
that the Arab States have not accepted the existence of Israel. The 
armistice agreements are in force, but they are serving not as a 
hecessary pre ‘lude tows ard a signed peace, but as a cover behind which 
economic and politic al warfare may be cece on against Israel. 
The hope, frequently and candidly expressed by Arab leaders, as has 
been said here by several people, is that Israel will be brought to her 
knees by means of these nonmilitary pressures. Thus an economic 
boycott is being enforced against Israel—a boycott which is even 
being extended to German firms that may be supplying Israel goods 
in fulfillment of the recently signed reparations agreement between 
the West German Government and Israel. <A blockade is in effect, 
Egypt refusing to permit Israel-bound goods to pass through the 
Suez Canal, despite the ruling of the United Nations Security Council 
of September 1951. 


UNITED STATES AID TO ISRAEL 
America, too, has figured in this economic struggle, for Arab 


visiting dignitaries, consular and embassy officials and their supporters 
in America (notably the American Friends of the Middle East) in 
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sssence have been calling for reduced economic aid to Israel, to make 
the Arab boycott and blockade more effective. 

Obviously that is nec essary if Israel is to be brought to her knees 
by various economic means. 

Various arguments have been advanced to induce America to end 
or limit her aid to Israel. These arguments are given with an emo- 
tional impact, but they are in a large measure synthetic, deliberately 
drummed up to produce a calculated effect. Thus, the Arab world is 
described as rushing headlong toward communism, because America 
has shown this friendship toward Israel. Also the Arab nations are, 
it is vigorously asserted, contemplating the nationalization of the oil 
resources of the area—something which hardly needs to be discussed if 
the Soviets are to be invited into the area. The fact is that the loudest 
advocates of these propositions will, if pressed, and I have pressed them 
on a number of occasions about it here and in the Middle East, admit 
that there would be no advantage whatsoever in embracing com- 
munism—in facet, the situation would be made worse. They will 
admit that Russia as well as the United States voted with the great 
majority for partition—and that only now Russia is changing her 
tune, not because she is basically interested in the Arabs or in Arabic 
civilization but because she sees a propaganda situation to exploit. 

America, on the other hand, cannot, and will not, be so dishonest 
She has pledged her support to both Israel and the Arab States, and 
[ think she can do no other. To follow a sellout policy for either 
Jews or Arabs would be to deny the basic American principle of fair 
play and of a democratic concern for people in need, no matter what 
their background, race, or religion. Few Arab leaders, unfortunately, 
have come to a this principle. And so the Arab struggle 
to get the United States Government to reverse itself and reject 
Israel goes on with increased rather than decreased vigor. 

The political campaign against Israel centers in the United Nations, 
and | think as was recognized, in the Arab refugee camps. It is a 
campaign which hardly appeals to our sense of fair plav. The Arabs 
insist they are at war with Israel, they demand that Israel cede 
territory, and yet they demand that Israel admit to a smaller area a 
large number of Arabs who would be available to cooperate in the 
threatened second round, which was reported by the previous speaker 
as increasing in demand, with the Arabs calling for it with renewed 
Vigo! 


PARTITION DECISION 


They insist that Israel compensate for Arab property, yet they 
carry on a blockade to cripple Israel’s economy and they make com- 
pensation impossible. For their part, they have thus far refused to 
discuss compensation for Jewish property abandoned in Arab coun- 
tries, particularly Iraq and Yemen. 

The Arabs are not sincere in their new line which calls upon Israel 
to comply with the 1947 partition decision. Surely they are estopped 
by equity to invoke that decision, for it was the Arab States which 
went to war to destroy it, and it was in the very resistance to that 
decision that they brought about the Arab exodus from Palestine. 

[ have questioned Arab leaders in Jordan, and they acknowledge 
that Jordan is not willing to give up the central area of Palestine which 
it seized in the Arab invasion in 1947. Thus the independent Arab 
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State, envisaged in the 1947 decision, could not come into existence. 
Who then would get the territory which Arabs want Israel to give 
up? Would it be Syria and Lebanon, since Jordan and Egypt have 
already enriched themselves territorially? None of these nations, it 
should be emphasized, had any right, under the partition decision, to 
any Palestine soil. None has any right to it, today. 

have heard Arabs say that Israel has too many people and that 
they fear that Israel is going to commit aggression to expand. And 
[ have heard the same Arabs tell me the same day that this same 
Israel should be made smaller and should be forced to take in even 
more people. 

[It has been suggeste <d that if Israel could offer to give shelter to all 
the Jews who might escape from Communist anti-Semitism, it should 
be in a position to take back the Arab refugees. But if Israel was 
set up to provide a homeland for Jewish refugees, it does not make 
sense to make it impossible for it to fulfill the very purpose of 
existence. 

[It has even been suggested that Israel might make the offer to take 
back the refugees, knowing that the Arabs really don’t want to come 
back and wouldn’t accept the invitation. Now, that point has also 
been made here today. However, it seems to me that no country in 
the world should be asked by us to trifle with its national security. 


POLITICAL PICTURE WITHIN ARAB REFUGEE CAMPS 


The political picture within the Arab refugee camps is important 
to an understanding of the problem, and I must say it is of special 
significance to this committee. 

In April of 1952, Sir Alexander Galloway, then head of the UNRWA 
for Jordan, said to our study tour group, and this is really a direct 
quote from what he said: 

It is perfectly clear that the Arab nations do not want to solve the Arab refugee 
problem. They want to keep it as an open sore, as an affront against the United 
Nations, and as a weapon against Israel. 

Then by way of emphasis he said: 
Arab leaders don’t give a damn whether the refugees live or die. 


This simple fact has been more and more clearly demonstrated as I 
have on repeated occasions visited the refugee camps. Close super- 
vision of the refugee centers is being maintained by the Arab League 
so that the presentations from camp to camp vary in no detail. It is 
only as one breaks away from these formal presentations that one 
begins to get individual reactions and varied opinions such as those 
expressed by the preceding speaker. And most visitors have neither 
the time nor the inclination to try to dig beneath the emotional 
presentations. 

For example, after a hysterical speech by a middle-aged man in a 
Lebanese camp ‘who stated he would accept nothing but a return to 
Palestine and to all of his possessions, an elderly man said privately, 
“Don’t pay any attention to him. He does this every time we have 
visitors. He didn’t lose anything in Palestine. I lost four fields, 
but 1 wouldn’t go back. I’d accept resettlement—a new life if the 
chance came.” In Lebanon, unfortunately, there isn’t much oppor- 
tunity for resettlement or jobs, for a local unemployment problem 
exists. To protect native labor, a law has been passed against the 
employment of refugees. 
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Most of those who would accept resettlement, however, aren’t off 
relief today, because the propaganda rampant in the camps, I might 
say despite the United Nations officials’ efforts to get the re fugees to 
learn the true facts, is such that they fear to leave their refugee 
status. This is the propaganda: “If you accept resettlement, you 
will lose all rights to your property in Palestine.” For those with 
property, this is a powerful deterrent. For the majority—-who owned 
little or nothing in Palestine—the line is, “If you accept resettlement, 
you lose all right to return to Palestine.”’ 

Various groups are functioning in the camps Kach uses a propa- 
ganda line to advance its own interests. The Mufti group, headed by 
Haj Amin el Husseini, the collaborator with Hitler, is very active in 
fomenting dissentions and hatred against Israel and the West. The 
Communists are also at work. Indeed, there appears to be close 
cooperation between the Mufti forces and the Communists. The 
Arab League, too, has its agents that circulate in the camps. 

With such propaganda forces at work, it is no wonder that the 
UNRWA has been able to accomplish so little. Much of the criticism 
of the United Nations efforts are, in my opinion, unjustified. They 
have done a remarkable job under the most difficult and trying of 
circumstances 

HEALTH OF REFUGEES 


For example, the health of the refugees is, on the average, better 
than the settled Arabs among whom they live. You may remember 
the survey undertaken jointly about a year ago by the World Health 
Organization and the Food and Agriculture Organization. They 
reported that “no serious malnutrition” existed. Comparing the lot 
of the refugees with that of neighboring villagers, the report stated the 
“refugees are rather well off because at least they receive a basic 
ration (1,600 calories and 40 grams of protein).’’ It might be noted 
at this point that it is precisely because of the relatively good food and 
health standards observed among the refugee groups, and I must insist 
it is good by Middle East, not American standards, that the United 
Nations has had so much trouble trying to prevent newcomers from 
joining the camps and the relief rolls. Officials state quite frankly 
that there is no way of knowing exactly how many on the relief rolls 
are bona fide refugees from Palestine. The number who left the part 
of Palestine that is now Israel could not have been more than 650,000 
The remainder have often been referred to as “resident” or “economic” 
refugees. 

The World Health Organization and Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation report also noted that refugee mothers have been introduced 
to vitamin D and advanced concepts of baby care. Virtually none 
of the benefits of nutritional and medicinal guidance are available to 
the Arab peoples outside the refugee camps. As could be expected 
under such circumstances, the birth rate in the camps is at least as 
high as outside, but the infant mortality rate is much lower. 

Regarding the statement made by the preceding speaker about the 
refugee children, and the mother incapable of carrying children 
because of the lack of food, I would say while there may be such 
cases, one can find a lot of that also in neighboring communities. | 
saw them in various communities and I think the problem in the 
Middle East is extensive and that is a part of the total problem that 
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exists in such a vast underdeveloped area. It is a problem of bringing 
relief not only to refugees but to the various populations in this part 
of the world. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


It is worth noting, too, that while not every refugee child is receiv- 
ing educational opportunities, a larger proportion are in school than 
in surrounding areas, or than had been in school in Palestine. Under 
the Palestine Mandate only 32.5 percent of the Arab children (Chris- 
tian and Moslem) ages 5 to 14, were in schools, whereas in various- 
camps (especially in Labanon) the percentage is now as high as 80 
percent and at least 40 percent of all refugee children are in school. 
More educational facilities are being provided right along. 

In any event, the United Nations deserves high praise for the 
commendable job it has done. And our own State Department and 
Congress likewise deserves praise for having supplied both funds and 
personnel to help make this achievement possible. Various voluntary 
relief agencies—the American Middle East Relief, Lutheran World 
Federation, Catholic Pontifical Mission, Church World Service, and 
so forth—have made substantial and invaluable contributions to this 
overall relief program, too. 


CARE GIVEN REFUGEES 


The relative excellence of the care given the refugees ironically is 
still another powerful factor in causing them not to want to surrender 
their refugee status and fend for themselves. Moreover, in areas 
favorable for resettlement and job opportunities such as Syria, where 
fully half of the 80,000 refugees are employed, the Arab governments 


will not permit the United Nations to drop these self-supporting 
refugees from the relief rolls. This fact is perhaps one of the most 
convincing evidences that the Arab governments do not wish to bring 
the problem to. an end. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOLVING PROBLEM 


When asked what he felt the solution to the problem was, Sir 
Alexander Galloway in essence said: Give each of the Arab nations 
where the refugees are to be found, an agreed-upon sum of money for 
their care and resettlement and then let them handle it. If, he con- 
tinued, the United Nations had done this immediately after the con- 
flict—explaining to the Arab states ““We are sorry it happened, but 
here is a sum of money for you to take care of the refugees’’—the prob- 
lem might have been solved long ago. The Arab states would have 
had to do something constructive about the problem, or lose status 
in the eyes of the world. This way, said Sir Alexander, the burden is 
on the United Nations and the governments that support the United 
Nations, and we are powerless to solve it. 

This solution may or may not be practical now. One proposition, 
however, is certain—a proposition almost universally accepted by 
authorities who have carefully studied the problems of the area—and 
that is, that any repatriation of the refugees into Israel is impossible. 
It is economically, and even more important, culturally, impossible for 
Israel to solve both Jewish and Arab refugee problems, and that is 
very important to know. Therefore, in the interest of the refugees 
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themselves—as well as the economies of the several Arab countries— 
resettlement should be undertaken speedily, and of course that is the 
goal of the resettlement problem, at the present time. Only in this 
manner can the financial burden in the near future be taken from the 
United Nations, and, as a result, from the back of the American 
taxpayer. 

But, and here we run into the political and economic war against 
Israel, how soon will the Arab nations accept the logic of these facts? 
The moment they accept such logic, they will also have accepted the 
facts necessary to inspire a peace settlement with Israel. 


AMERICA’S ROLE 


America’s role, it seems to me, must be to continue to help both 
Israel and the several Arab states. She must be forthright and 
uncompror ising at this point, for unless she is, the Arab nations will 
continue their vain hope that Israel can still be crushed and so long 
as that hope remains alive, the Arab refugees will be condemned to a 
camp existence, the worst feature of which ‘is neither a lack of food 
nor of health advantages— it is rather their idleness. 

Above all, America must insist upon resettlement as the only 
logical and humanitarian solution. To entertain political solutions 
involving territorial changes or compulsory repatriation will serve 
only to postpone the day when the Arab world will recognize that it 
must assume, in cooperation with the United Nations, its own proper 
share of responsibility. We must not raise false hopes. 


BOUNDARY LINE 


In connection with this matter of the boundary line, I think we 
ought to put in the record that the boundary line as it exists today 
has already been guaranteed by the Tripartite Agreement between 
Great Britain, France, and the United States. It has really tacitly 
been agreed to by the United Nations in its recognition of Israel, and 
certainly the armistice agreements themselves are agreements that 
locate a specific boundary line. 

To begin to open up that whole issue, I am afraid, is simply going 
to be a delaying kind of venture that will bring no kind of solution to 
the Arabs’ refugee problem and will simply perpetuate their camp 
existence. 

While this picture is depressing, I don’t feel that absolute pessimism 
is warranted. There are young Arab leaders—quite at this moment— 
who see the great and challenging potentials of the Arab world and 
who are convinced that their enemies are neither Israel nor the West, 
but rather antiquated and oppressive systems of land tenure, wide- 
spread illiteracy and disease and wasting land and human resources, 

Maybe I ought to interject at this pot that I] spent a number of 
days in Turkey, and was really inspired at the way Turkey has ab- 
sorbed 200,000 refugees, mostly expelled from Bulgaria, doing it 
without any United Nations aid whatever, settling them upon re- 
claimed land in the Turkish territory. 

It shows what can be done when there is a willingness to redeem 
lands and take care of peoples who have been victims, victimized by 
very difficult circumstances in this troubled world of ours. 


' 
¢ 
' 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


There is no valid reason why a revived and creative Arab civilization 
cannot be built in the years ahead upon the solid foundation of re- 
sources, which desert research and other scientific studies have in- 
dicated underlie this great underdeveloped region of the world. 
Historians may, in years to come, point to the Arab refugee situation 
as having been the key factor in the revival of Arabic civilization and 
the rebuilding of the area. In Biblical terms, we might say that God 
is able to cause even the evil which men do to serve him. 

If our American aid for the refugees can be made to fit into such a 
great goal, it will be infinitely worthwhile. Impoverished and op- 
pressed people will be redeemed and democracy will be the victor. 

That is the end of the statement, Senator. 

I am firmly convinced that there can be two different civilizations 
in that area of the world, a revived Hebrew civilization, and also a 
strong and revived Arabic culture. 

Senator Gitterre. Thank you, Reverend Baehr. 

That completes the list of witnesses scheduled for today’s session. 
It is going to be necessary to recess this hearing at this point. I 
understand a number have aksed for the privilege of being heard, 
but that is impossible at this time. 

Now, as to whether or not there will be additional hearings, that is 
to be determined by the subcommittee, and if so, if it is reopened, 
those who have asked for the opportunity will be notified. 

The subcommittee will now rise and will reassemble on call of 
chairman, Senator Taft. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p. m., the subcommittee stood in recess subject 
to call of the Chair.) 








APPENDIX 





UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTIONS REGARDING 
PALESTINE REFUGEES 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON NOVEMBER 29, 1947 
The General Assembly, 


Having met in special session at the request of the Mandatory Power to con- 
stitute and instruct a Special Committee to prepare for the consideration of the 
question of the future government of Palestine at the second regular session; 

Having constituted a Special Committee and instructed it to investigate all 
questions and issues relevant to the problem of Palestine, and to prepare proposals 
for the solution of the problem; and 

Having received and examined the report of the Special Committee (document 
A/364) including a number of unanimous recommendations and a plan of partition 
with economic union approved by the majority of the Special Committee; 

Considers that the present situation in Palestine is one which is likely to impair 
the general welfare and friendly relations among nations; 

Takes note of the declaration by the Mandatory Power that it plans to complete 
its evacuation of Palestine by August 1, 1948; 

Recommends to the United Kingdom, as the Mandatory Power for Palestine, 
and to all other Members of the United Nations the adoption and implementation, 
with regard to the future government of Palestine, of the Plan of Partition with 
Economie Union set out below; 


Requests that 
(a) The Security Council take the necessary measures as provided for in 
the Plan for its implementation; 

(b) The Security Council consider if circumstances during the transitional 
period require such consideration, whether the situation in Palestine con- 
stitutes a threat to the peace. If it decides that such a threat exists, and in 
order to maintain international peace and security, the Security Council 
should supplement the authorization of the General Assembly by taking 
measures, under Articles 39 and 41 of the Charter, to empower the United 
Nations Commission, as provided in this resolution, to exercise in Palestine 
the functions which are assigned to it by this resolution; 

(c) The Security Council determine as a threat to the peace, breach of 
the peace or act of aggression, in accordance with Article 39 of the Charter, 
any attempt to alter by force the settlement envisaged by this resolution; 

(d) The Trusteeship Council be informed of the responsibilities envisaged 
for it in this Plan; 


Calls upon the inhabitants of Palestine to take such steps as may be necessary 
on their part to put this Plan into effect; 

Appeals to all Governments and all peoples to refrain from taking any action 
which might hamper or delay the carrying out of these recommendations; and 


(A) 


Authorizes the Secretary-General to reimburse travel and subsistence expenses 
of the members of the Commission referred to in Part I, Section B, paragraph 1 
below on such basis and in such form as he may determine most appropriate in the 
circumstances, and to provide to the Commission the necessary staff to assist in 
carrying out the functions assigned to the Commission by the Genera] Assembly. 
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(B) 


The General Assembly authorizes the Secretary-General to draw from the 
working capital fund, a sum not to exceed $2 million for the purposes set forth in 
the last paragraph of the resolution on the future government in Palestine. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON NOVEMBER 19, 1948 


212 (III). ASSISTANCE TO PALESTINE REFUGEES 


Whereas the problem of the relief of Paiestine refugees of all communities is 


one of immediate urgency and the United Nations Mediator on Palestine in his 


progress report of 18 September 1948, part three, states that action must be 
taken to determine the necessary measures [of relief] and to provide for their 
implementation—and that “the choice is between saving the lives of many 


thousands of people now or permitting them to dic 

Whereas the Acting Mediator, in his supplemental report of October 1948, 
declares that ‘‘the situation of the refugees is now critical’ and that ‘‘aid must 
not only be continued but very greatly increased if disaster is to be averted’’ 

Whereas the alleviation of conditions of starvation and distress among the 
Palestine refugees is one of the minimum conditions for the suecess of the efforts 
of the United Nations to bring peace to that land, 

The General Assembly 

1. Expresses its thanks to the Governments and organizations which, and the 
individual persons who, have given assistance directly or in response to the Media- 
tor’s appeal; 

2. Considers, on the basis of the Acting Mediator’s recommendation, that a 
sum of approximately 29,500,000 dollars will be required to provide relief for 
500,000 refugees for a period of nine months from 1 December 1948 to 31 August 
1949; and that an additional amount of approximately 2,500,000 dollars will be 
required for administrative and local operational expense 

3. Authorizes the Secretary-Gereral, in consultation with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to advance immediately a 
sum of up to 5,000,000 dollars from the Working ¢ apital Fund of the United 
Nations, the said sum to be repaid before the end of the period specified in para- 
graph 2, from the voluntary governmental contributions requested under para- 
graph 4; 

4. Urges all States Members of the United Nations to make as soon as possible 
voluntary contributions in kind or in funds sufficient to ensure that the amount 
of supplies and funds required is obtained, and states, that, to this end, voluntary 
contributions of nonmember States would also be accepted; contributions in 
funds may be made in currencies other than the United States dollar, insofar as 
the operations of the relief organization can be carried out in such currencies 








5. Authorizes the Secretary-General to establish a Special Fund into which 
contributions shall be paid, which will be administered as a separate account 

6. Authorizes the Secretary-General to « xpend the funds received under para- 
graphs 3 and 4 of the present resolutior 


be Instructs the Secretarv-General 





in consultation with the Advisory Com- 


mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, t stablish regulations for 
the administration and supervision of the Fund 

8. Requests the Secretary-General to take all necessary steps to extend aid to 
Palestine refugees and to establish such administrative organization as may be 
required for this purpose, inviting the assistance of the appropriate agencies of 
the several Governments, the specialized agencies of the United Nations, the 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, the League of Red Cross Societies and other volun- 
tary agencies, it being recognized that tl yf voluntary organizations 
in the relief plan would in no way derogate from the principle of impartiality on 
the basis of which the assistance of these organizations is being solicited; 

9. Requests the Secretary-General to appoint a Director of United Nations 
Relief for Palestine Refugees, to whom he may delegate such responsibility as he 
may consider appropriate for the overall planning and implementation of the 
relief programme; 

10. Agrees to the convoking, at the discretion of the Seecretary-General, of an 
ad hoc advisory committee of seven members to be selected by the President of the 





( 





‘ participatior 
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General Assembly to which the Secretary-General may submit any matter of 
principle or policy upon which he would like the benefit of the committee’s advice; 

1. Requests the Secretary-General to continue and to extend the implementa- 
tion of the present relief nrogramme until the machinery provided for by the 
present resolution is set up; 

12. Urges the World Health Organization, the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion, the International Refugee Organization, the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund and other appropriate organizations and agencies, 
acting within the framework of the relief programme herein established, promptly 
to contribute supplies, specialized personnel and other services permitted by their 
constitutions and their financial resources, to relieve the desperate plight of 
Palestine refugees of all communities; 

13. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the General Assembly, at the 
next regular session, on the action taken as a result of this resolution. 

Hundred and sizty-third plenary meeting, 19 November 1948. 


ReEsoLuTion ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON DeEcEMBER 11, 1948 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered further the situation in Palestine, 

1. Expresses its deep appreciation of the progress achieved through the good 
offices of the late United Nations Mediator in promoting a peaceful adjustment of 
the future situation of Palestine, for which cause he sacrificed his life; and 

Extends its thanks to the Acting Mediator and his staff for their continued 
efforts and devotion to duty in Palestine; 

2. Establishes a Conciiiation Commission consisting of three States Members 
of the United Nations which shall have the following functions: 

(a) To assume, insofar as it considers necessary in existing circumstances, 
the functions given to the United Nations Mediator on Palestine by the 
resolution of the General Assembly of May 14, 1948; 

(b) To carry out the specific functions and directives given to it by the 
present resolution and such additional functions and directives as may be 
given to it bv the General Assembly or by the Security Council; 

(c) To undertake, upon the request of the Security Council, any of the 
functions now assigned to the United Nations Mediator on Palestine or to the 
United Nations Truce Commission by resolutions of the Security Council; 
upon such request to the Conciliation Commission by the Security Council 
with respect to all the remaining functions of the United Nations Mediator 
on Palestine under Security Council resolutions, the office of the Mediator 
shall be terminated; 

3. Decides that a Committee of the Assembly, consisting of China, France, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
of America, shall present, before the end of the first part of the present session of 
the General Assembly, for the approval of the Assembly, a proposal concerning 
the names of the three States which will constitute the Conciliation Commission; 

4. Requests the Commission to begin its functions at once, with a view to the 
establishment of contact between the part‘es themselves and the Commission at 
the earliest possible date; 

5. Calls upon the Governments and authorities concerned to extend the scope 
of the negotiations provided for in the Security Council’s resolution of November 
16, 1948 and to seek agreement by negotiations conducted either with the Con- 
ciliation Commission or directly with a view to the final settlement of all questions 
outstanding between them: 

6. Instructs the Conciliation Commission to take steps to assist the Governments 
and authorities concerned to achieve a final settlement of all questions outstanding 
between them; 

7. Resolves that the Holy Places—inecluding Nazareth—religious buildings and 
sites in Palestine should be protected and free access to them assured, in accord- 
ance with existing rights and historical practice; that arrangements to this end 
should be under effective United Nations Supervision; that the United Nations 
Conciliation Commission, in presenting to the fourth regular session of the General 
Assembly its detailed proposal for a permanent international regime for the 
territory of Jerusalem, should include recommendations concerning the Holy 
Places in that territory ; that with regard to the Hold Places in the rest of Palestine 
the Commission should call upon the political authorities of the areas concerned 
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to give appropriate formal guarantees as to the protection of the Holy Places and 
access to them; and that these undertakings should be presented to the General 
Assembly for approval; 

8. Resolves that, in view of its association with three world religions, the 
Jerusalem area, including the present municipality of Jerusalem plus the surround- 
ing villages and towns, the most Eastern of which shall be Avu Dis; the most 
Southern, Bethlehem; the most Western Ein Karim (including also the builtup 
area of Motsa); and the most Northern, Shufat, should be accorded special and 
separate treatment from the rest of Palestine and should be placed under effective 
United Nations control; 

Requests the Security Council to take further steps to ensure the demilitarization 
of Jervsalem at the earliest possible date; 

Instructs the Conciliation Commission to present to the fourth regular session 
of the General Assembly detailed proposals for a permanent international regime 
for the Jerusalem area which will provide for the maximum local autonomy for 
distinctive groups consistent with the special international status of the Jerusalem 
area; 

The Conciliation Commission is authorized to appoint a United Nations repre- 
sentative who shall cooperate with the local authorities with respect to the interim 
administration of the Jerusa'em area; 

9. Resolves that, pending agreement on more detailed arrangements among the 
Governments and authorities concerned, the freest possible access to Jerusalem by 
road, rail, or air should be accorded to all inhabitants of Palestine; 

Instructs the Conciliation Commission to report immediately to the Security 
Council, for appropriate action by that organ, any attempt by any party to impede 
such access; 

10. Instructs the Conciliation Commission to seek arrangements among the 
Governments and authorities concerned which will facilitate the economic devel- 
opment of the area, including arrangements for access to ports and airfields and 
the use of transportation and communication facilities; 

11. Resolves that the refugees wishing to return to their homes and live at peace 
with their neighbours should be permitted to do so at the earliest practicable 
date, and that compensation should be paid for the property of those choosing 
not to return and for loss of or damage to property which, under principles of 
international law or in equity, should be made good by the Governments or 
authorities responsible; 

Instructs the Conciliation Commission to facilitate the repatriation, resettlement 
and economic and social rehabilitation of the refugees and the payment of com- 
pensation, and to maintain close relations with the Director of the United Nati ns 
Relief for Palestine Refugees and, through him, with the appropriate organs and 
agencies of the United Nations; 

12. Authorizes the Conciliation Commission to appoint such subsidiary bodies 
and to employ such technical experts, acting under its authority, as it may find 
necessary for the effective discharge of its functions and responsibilities under the 
present resolution; 

The Conciliation Commission will have its official headquarters at Jerusalem. 
The authorities responsible for main‘a‘ning order in Jerusalem will be responsible 
for taking all measures necessary to ensure the security of the Commission. The 
Secretary-General will provide a limited number of guards for the protection of 
the staff and premises of the Commi sion; 

13. Instructs the Conciliation Commission to render progress reports periodi- 
cally to the Secretary-General for transmission to the Security Council and to the 
Members of the United Nations; 

14. Calls upon all Governments and authorities concerned to co-operate with 
the Conciliation Commission and to take all possible steps to assist in the imple- 
mentation of the present resolution; 

15. Requests the Secretary-General to provide the necessary staff and facilities 
and to make appropriate arrangements to provide the necessary funds required 
in carrying out the terms of the present resolution. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON DECEMBER 8, 1949 


(ADOPTED ON THE REPORT OF THE AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE) 


The Ceneral Assembly, 
Recc lling its resolutions 212 (III) of 19 November 1948 and 194 (III) of 
11 December 1948, affirming in particular the provisions of paragraph 11 
of the latter resolution, 
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Having examined with appreciation the first interim report of the United 
Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East (A/1106) and the 
report of the Secretary-General on assistance to Palestine refugees (A/1060 
and A/1060/Add.1), 

1. Expresses its appreciation to the Governments which have generously 
responded to the appeal embodied in its resolution 212 (II1), and to the appeal 
of the Secretary-General, to contribute in kind or in funds to the alleviation of 
the conditions of starvation and distress amongst the Palestine refuges; 

2. Expresses also its gratitude to the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, to the League of Red Cross Societies and to the American Friends Service 
Committee for the contribution they have made to this humanitarian cause by 
discharging, in the face of great difficulties, the responsibility they voluntarily 
assumed for the distribution of relief supplies and the general care of the refugees; 
and welcomes the assurance they have given the Secretary-General that they 
will continue their co-operation with the United Nations until the end of March 
1950 on a mutually acceptable basi 

3. Commends the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
for the important contribution which it has made towards the United Nations 
programme of assistance; and commends those specialized agencies which have 
rendered assistance in their respective fields, in particular the World Health 
Organization, the United Natior I-ducational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 


ization and the International Refugee Organization: 
4. Expresses its thanks to the numerous religious, charitable and humanitarian 


organizations which have materially assisted in bringing relief to Palestine 
refugees; 

5. Recognizes that, without prejudice to the provisions of paragraph 11 of 
General Assembly resolution 194 (III) of 11 December 1948, continued assistance 
for the relief of the Palestine refugees is nece sary to prevent conditions of star- 
vation and distress among them and to further conditions of peace and stability, 
and that constructive measures should be undertaken at an early date with a 
view to the termination of international assistance for relief: 

6. Considers that. subject to the provisions of paragraph Q (d) of the present 
resolution, the equivalent of approximately $33,700,000 will be required for 
direct relief and works programmes for the period 1 January to 31 December 
1950 of which the equivalent of $20,200,000 is required for direct relief and 
$13,500,000 for works programmes; that the equivalent of approximately $21,- 
200,000 will be required for works programmes from 1 January to 30 June 1951, 
all inclusive of administrative expenses; and that direct relief should be ter- 
mirated not later than 31 December 1950 unless otherwise determined by the 
General Assembly at its fifth regular session: 

7. Est hes the “United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refus in the Near East” 


hye 


a) To carry out in collaboration with local governments the direct relief 
and works programmes as recommended by the Economie Survey Mission; 

b) To eonsult with the interested Near Eastern Government concerning 
measures to be taken by them preparatory to the time when international 
assistance for relief and works projects is no longer available; 

8. Establishes an Advisory Commission consisting of representatives of France, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
United States of America, with power to add not more than three additional 
members from contributing Governments, to advise and assist the Director of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
Fast in the execution of the programme; the Direetor and the Advisory Com- 
mission shall consult with each Near Eastern Government concerned in the 
selection, planning and execution of projects; 

9. Requests the Secretary-General to appoint the Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East in 
consultation with the Governments represented on the Advisory Commission; 

a) The Director shall be the chief executive officer of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East responsible 
to the General Assembly for the operation of the programme; 

b) The Director shall select and appoint his staff in accordance with 
general arrangements made in agreement with the Secretary-General, includ- 
ing such of the staff rules and regulations of the United Nations as the Director 
and the Secretary-General shall agree are applicable, and to the extent possible 
utilize the facilities and assistance of the Secretary-General; 
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(c) The Director shall, in consultation with the Secretary-General and the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, establish 
financial regulations for the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East; 

(d) Subject to the financial regulations established pursuant to clause (c) of 
the present paragraph, the Director, in consultation with the Advisory 
Commission, shall apportion available funds between direct relief and works 
projects in their discretion, in the event that the estimates in paragraph 6 
require revision; 

10. Requests the Director to convene the Advisory Commission at the earliest 
practicable date for the purpose of developing plans for the organization and 
administration of the programme, and of adopting rules of procedure; 

11. Continues the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees as established 
under General Assembly resolution 212 (ITI) until 1 April 1950, or until such date 
thereafter as the transfer referred to in paragraph 12 is effected, and requests the 
Secretary-General in consultation with the operating agencies to continue the 
endeavour to reduce the numbers of rations by progressive stages in the light of the 
findings and recommendations of the Economic Survey Mission; 

12. Instructs the Secretary-General to transfer to the United Nations Relief 
and Works Ageney for Palestine Refugees in the Near East the assets and liabilities 
of the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees by 1 April 1950, or at such 
date as may be agreed by him and the Director of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Ageney for Palestine Refugees in the Near East; 

13. Urges all Members of the United Nations and non-members to make vol- 
untary contributions in funds or in kind to ensure that the amount of supplies and 
funds required is obtained for each period of the programme as set out in para- 
graph 6; contributions in funds may be made in currencies other than the United 
States dollar insofar as the programme can be carried out in such currencies 

14. Authorizes the Secretary-General, in consultation with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to advance funds deemed to 
be available for this purpose and not exceeding $5,000,000 from the Working 
Cap tal Fund to finanee operations pursuant to the present resolution, sueh sum 
to be repaid not later than 31 December 1950 from the voluntary governmental 
contributions requested under paragraph 13 above; 

15, Authorizes the Secretary-General, in consultation with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to negotiate with the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization for an interest-free loan in an amount not to exceed 
the equivalent of $2,800,000 to finance the programme subject to mutually satis- 
factory conditions for repayment; 

16. Authorizes the Secretary-General to continue the Special Fund established 
under Genera! Assembly resolution 212 (III) and to make withdrawals therefrom 
for the operation of the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees and, upon 
the request of the Director, for the operations of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near Fs 

17. Calls upon the Governments concerned to accord to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near Fast the privileges 
immunities, exemptions, and facilities which have been granted to the United 
Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, together with all other privileges, immuni- 





ties, exemptions, and facilities necessary for the fulfilment of its functions 

18. Urges the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, the 
International Refugee Organization, the World Health Organization, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and other appropriate agencies and private groups and 
organizations, in consultation with the Director of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, to f 





urnish assistance 
within the framework of the programme; 

19. Requests the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East: 

(a) To appoint a representative to attend the meeting of the Technical 
Assistance Board as observer so that the technical assistance activities of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East may be coordinated with the technical assistance programmes of the 
United Nations and specialized agencies referred to in Economie and Social 
Council resolution 222 (IX) A of 15 August 1949; 

(b) To place at the disposal of the Technical Assistance Board full informa- 
tion concerning any technical assistance work which may be done by the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
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East, in order that it may be included in the reports submitted by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board to the Technical Assistance Committee of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; 

20. Directs the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near Fast to consult with the United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine in the best interests of their respective tasks, with particular reference 
to paragraph 11 of General Assembly resolution 194 (III) of 11 December 1948; 

21. Requests the Director to submit to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations an annual report on the work of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, including an audit of funds, and 
invites him to submit to the Secretary-General such other reports as the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East may 
wish to bring to the attention of Members of the United Nations, or its appropriate 
organs 

22. Instructs the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine to 
transmit the final report of the Economic Survey Mission, with such comments as 
it may wish to make, to the Secretary-General for transmission to the Members 
of the United Nations and to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON 
DeEcEMBER 2, 1950 


(ADOPTED ON THE REPORT OF THE AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE) 


The General Assembly, : 

Recalling its resolution 302 (IV) of 8 December 1949. 

Having examined the report of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (A/1451), and the report of the 
Secretary-General concerning United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees 
(A/1452), 

1. Notes that contributions sufficient to carry out the programme authorized 
in peregraph 6 of resolution 302 (IV) have not been made, and urges Governments 
which have not yet done so to make every effort to make voluntary contributions 
in response to paragraph 13 of that resolution; 

2. Recoynizes that direct relief cannot be terminated as provided in paragraph 
6 of resolution 302 (IV); 

3. Authorizes the Agency to continue to furnish direct relief to refugees in need, 
and considers that, for the period 1 July 1951 to 30 June 1952, the equivalent of 


approximately $20,000,000 will be required for direct relief to refugees who are 
not vet reintegrated into the economy of the Near East; 

4. Considers that, without prejudice to the provisions of paragraph 11 of General 
Assembly resolution 194 (III) of 11 December 1948, the reintegration of the 
refugees into the economic life of the Near East, either by repatriition or resettle- 
ment, is essential in prepar>tion for the time when international assistance is no 
longer available, and for the realization of conditions of peace and stability in 
the area: 

5. Instructs the Agency to establish a reintegration fund which shall be utilized 
for projects requested by any Government in the Near East and approved by 
the Agency for the permanent re-establishment of refugees and their removal from 
relief; 

6. Considers that, for the period 1 July 1951 to 30 June 1952, not less than 
the equivalent of $30,000,000 should be contributed to the Agency for the purposes 
set forth in paragraph 5 above; 

7. Authorizes the Agency, as circumstances permit, to transfer funds available 
for the current relief and works programmes, and for the relief programme pro- 
vided in paragraph 3 above, t» reintegration projects provided for in paragraph 5; 

8. (a) Requests the President of the General Assembly to appoint a Negotiating 
Committee composed of seven or more members for the purpose of consulting, as 
soon as possible during the current session of the General Assembly, with Member 
and non-member States as to the amounts which Governments may be willing to 
contribute on a voluntary basis towards: 

(i) The current programme for relief and works for the period ending 30 
June 1951, bearing in mind the need for securing contributions from Member 
States which have not yet contributed; 

(ii) The programme of relief and reintegration projects as provided for in 
paragraphs 3 and 4 above for the year ending 30 June 1952; 


—_ 


* 
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(b) Authorizes the Negotiating Committee to adopt procedures best suited to 
the accomplishment of its task, bearing in mind: 

(i) The need for securing the maximum contribution in cash: 

(ii) The desirabiity of ensuring that any contribution in kind is of a nature 
which meets the requirements of the contemplated programmes; 

(iii) The importance of enabling the United Nations Reiief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East to plan its programmes in 
advance and to carry them out with funds regularly contributed; 

(iv) The degree of assistance which can continue t» be rendered by special- 
ized agencies, non-member States and other contributors; 

(c) Requests that, as soon as the Negotiating Committee has ascertained the 
extent to which Member States are willing to make contributions, all delegations 
be notified accordingly by the Secretary-General in order that they may consult 
with their Governments; 

(d) Decides that, as soon as the Negotiating Committee has completed its 
work, the Secretary-General shall at the Committee’s request arrange, during the 
current session of the General Assembly, an appropriate meeting of Member and 
nonmember States at which Members may commit themselves to their national 
contributions and the contributions of nonmembers may be made known; 

9. Authorizes the Secretary-General, in consultation with the Advisiory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to advance funds, deemed to 
available for this purpose and not exceeding $5,000,000, from the Working 
Capital Fund to finance operations pursuant to the present resolution, such sum 
to be repaid not later than 31 December 1951; 

10. Calls upon the Secretary-General and the specialized agencies to utilize to 
the fullest extent the Agency’s facilities as a point of reference and coordination 
for technical assistance programmes in the countries in which the Agency is 
operating; 

11. Expresses its appreciation to the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, the World Health Organizatlon, the United Nations Fduea- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, the International Labour Organisation and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization for the assistance which they have rendered, and urges them to 
continue to furnish all possible assistance to the Agency; 

12. Commends the International Committee of the Red Cross, the League of 
Red Cross Societies, and the American Friends Service Committee for their 
invaluable services and whole-hearted cooperation in the distribution of relief 
supplies until those functions were taken over by the Agency; 

13. Expresses its thanks to the numerous religious, charitable and humanitarian 
organizations whose programmes have brought much needed supplementary 
assistance to the Palestine refugees, and urges them to continue and‘expand, to 
the extent possible, the work which they have undertaken on behalf of the refugees; 

14. Extends its appreciation and thanks to the Director and staff of the Agency 
and the members of the Advisory Commission for their effective and devoted work. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON DECEMBER 14, 1950 
(ADOPTED ON THE REPORT OF THE AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE) 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 194 (IIT) of December 11, 1948, 

Having examined with appreciation the general progress report dated September 
22, 1950 and the supplementary report dated October 23, 1950, of the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, 

Noting with concern: 

(a) That agreement has not been reached between the parties on the final 
settlement of the questions outstanding between them, 

(b) That the repatriation, resettlement, economic and social rehabilitation 
of the refugees and the payment of compensation have not been effected, 

Recognizing that, in the interests of the peace and stability of the Near East 
the refugee question should be dealt with as a matter of urgency, 

1. Uraes that Governments and authorities concerned to seek agreement by 
negotiations conducted either with the Conciliation Commission or directly, with 
a view to the final settlement of all questions outstanding between them; 

2. Directs the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine to estab- 
lish an office which, under the direction of the Commission, shall: 
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a) M . +h arranger te « ft . } , - 
a Viake such arrangements as it may consider necessary for the assess- 


ment and payment of compensation in pursuance of paragraph 11 of General 
Assembly resolution 194 (III 
b) Work out such arrangements as may be practicable for the imple- 
mentation of the other objectives of paragraph 11 of the said resolution; 
c) Continue consultations with the parties concerned regarding measures 
for the protection of the rights, property and interests of the refugees; 
3. Calls upon the Governments concerned to undertake measures to ensure 
that refugees, whether repatriated or resettled, will be treated without any 
discrimination either in law or in fact 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON JANUARY 26, 1952 


(ADOPTED ON THE REPORT OF THE AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE) 


The General Ass¢ mbl /, 

Recalling its resolution 302 (IV) of 8 December 1949 as amended by 
resolution 393 (V) of 2 December 1950, , 

Having examined the report of the Director of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine refugees in the Near East and the special 
joint report of the Director and the Advisory Commission of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency, 

Having considered the three-year programme of relief and reintegration recom- 
mended by the Director and the Advisory Commission of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency, 

1. Commends the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for the development 
of a constructive programme which will contribute effectively to the welfare of 
the refugees; 

2. Endorses, without prejudice to the provisions of paragraph 11 of resolution 
194 II of 11 December 1948 or to the » provisions of paragraph 4 of smatindian 393 
V) of 2 December 1950 relative to reintegration either by repatriation or resettle- 
ment, the programme recommended by the United Nations Relief ma” Works 
Agency for the relief and reintegration of Palestine refugees, which envisages the 
expenditure of $US50 million for desea mg $200 million for reintegration over and 
above such mops as may be made by local gove are nts, to be carried out 

over a period of approximately three years starting as of 1 July 1951; 
Recognizing the concern of the United Nations i the problem of the 

Palestine refugees 
3. Urges the governments of the countries in the area to assist, with due regard 
{ 


to heir cor stitutior al processes in the carrving out of this programme and to 
extend to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency, a subsidiary organ 
established by the General A sembly, their co-on« ration in the elaboration of 
specific projects and in the general performance of its functions; 

1. Invites the United Nations Relief and Works Agency to explore with the 
gover I concerned arrangements looking toward their assuming administra- 
tion of reintegration projects at the earliest possible date 

5. Requests the United Nations Relief and Works Agency to explore with the 
gover its concerned the desirability and practicability of transferring the 
ad ration of relief to those governments at the earliest pe ssible date, and 
ce ders that the United Nations Relief and Works Age ney should continue to 


carry the cost of the supply programme, subject to paragraphs 2 and 6, and to 
provide assistance for the health, welfare and education programme along with 


the duty of making such inspection and such verification of accounts as may be 





6. Considers that relief expenditures should be reduced in suitable proportion 
to reintegration ex] enditures; 

7. Decides that the amount of $20 million provided for direct relief in resolution 
393 (V) of 2 December 1950 should be increased to $27 million for the fiseal year 
ending 30 June 1952; 

8. Decides that, consequent upon paragraph 2 above, the amount of $30 million 
provided in resolution 393 (V) of 2 December 1950 for reintegration should be 
increased to not less than $50 million, and credited to the reintegration fund 
provided for in thet resolution for the fiscal vear ending 30 June 1952; 

9. Approves the budget recommended by the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for the fiscal year 1 July 1952 to 30 June 1953, of the equivalent of $118 
million of which $100 million shall be available for reintegration and $18 million 
for relief: 


» 


as 
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10. Authorizes the United Nations Relief and Works Agency to transfer funds 
allocated for relief reintegration; 

11. Urges the governments of Member States to make voluntary contributions 
to the extent necessary to carry through to termination the programme set forth 
in paragraph 2 above; 

12. Requests that negotiations regarding contributions for the proposed three- 
year programme be carried out with Member and non-Member States by the 
Wesptiatine Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds established by the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly on 7 December 1951; 

13. Expresses its appreciation of the assistance afforded to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency by the specialized agencies and the United Nations 
‘ International Children’s Emergency Fund and urges them to render all services 
possible to strengthen the programme of refugee relief and reintegration, and to 
co-operate with the Secretary-General and the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency in ensuring that the total assistance of the United Nations to Palestine 
refugees is rendered with the maximum of co-ordination and efficiency; 

14. Expresses its appreciation to the numerous religious, charitable, and humani- 
tarian organizations whose programmes have afforded valuable supplementary 
assistance to Palestine refugees, and again request them to continue and expand 
to the extent possible the work which they have unertaken on behalf of the 
refugees. 


» 


a*t 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY JANUARY 26, 1952 
(Second) 
(ADOPTED ON THE REPORT OF THE AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE) 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling all the resolutions adopted at previous sessions of the General Assembly 
on the Palestine problem, 

Having examined the progress report of the United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine, 

1. Expresses its appreciation to the Conciliation Commission for Palestine for 
ts efforts to assist the parties to reach agreement on their outstanding differences; 

2. Notes with regret that, as stated in paragraph 87 of the report the Commission, 
has been unable to fulfill its mandate under the resolutions of the General Assembly; 

3. Considers that the governments concerned have the primary responsibility 
for reaching a settlement of their outstanding differences in conformity with the 
resolutions of the General Assembly on Palestine; 

4. Urges the governments concerned to seek agreement with a view to an early 
settlement of their outstanding differences in conformity with the resolutions of 
the General Assembly on Palestine; and for this purpose to make full use of 
United Nations facilities; 

& 5. Considers that the Conciliation Commission for Palestine should continue 
its efforts to secure the implementation of the resolutions of the General Assembly 
on Palestine and accordingly should be available to the parties to assist them in 

¢ reaching agreement on outstanding questions; 

6. Requests the Conciliation Commission for Palestine to render progress reports 
periodically to the Secretary-General for transmission to the Members of the 
United Nations; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General to provide the necessary staff and facilities 
for carrying out the terms of the present resolution. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON NOVEMBER 6, 1952 
(ADOPTED ON THE REPORT OF THE AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE) 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling its resolutions 194 (III) of 11 December 1948, 302 (IV) of 8 
December 1949, 393 (V) of 2 December 1950 and 513 (VI) of 26 January 1952, 

Having examined the report of the Director of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East and the special 
joint report of the Director and the Advisory Commission of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency, 
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Noting that negotiations have taken place between the Agency and Govern- 
ments of Near Eastern countries under the programme approved in resolution 
513 (VI), 

Having in mind the goals for the reduction of relief expenditure envisaged 
in the three-vear $U. 5S. 250 million relief and reintegration programme, 
approved by the General Assembly in its resolution 513 (VI) without preju- 
dice to the provisions of paragravh 11 of resolution 194 (III) or to the pro- 
visions of paragraph 4 of resolution 393 (V) relative to reintegration either 
by repatriation or resettlement, 

Recognizing that immediate realization of these goals has not proved 
possible and that increased relief exnenditures are therefore required, with a 
resultant reduction in the reintegration funds, 

1. Authorizes the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Re‘ugees in the Near Fast to increase the budget for re'ief to $23 million for the 
fiscal vear ending 30 .June 1953 and to make such further ad ustments as it may 
deem ne’essary to maintain ace quate standards; and to adopt a budget for relief 
of S18 milion for the fseal year ending 30 June 1954 which shall be sub/ect to 
review at the eighth regular session of the General Assembly; 

2. Authorizes the United Nations Retief and Works Agency to allocate funds 
remaining for reintegration according to time schedules deemed appropriate up to 
30 June 1954; 

3. Req ests that negotiations regarding contributions for the programme be 
carr'ed out with Member and non-member States by the Negotiating Committee 
for Extra-Budgetary Funds. 


II 
A Basic List or UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTIONS ON THE PROBLEM OF PALESTINE 
(1947-53) 
1947 
The General Assembly 


106 (S—1) Establishment of the United Nations Special Committee 


on Palestine. May 15, 1947. 
181 (II)_______._._. The Partition of Palestine and the Future Government of 
Palestine. November 29, 1947. 
1948 


I. The General Assembly 


185 (S—2)__--_- _._ The Protection of the Citv of Jerusalem and its Inhabit- 
ants: Reference to the Trusteeship Council. April 26, 
1948, 

186 (S-2)____._._._._._. Appointment and Terms of Reference of a United Nations 
Mediator in Palestine. May 14, 1948. 

OT OED co igh Protection of the City of Jerusalem and its Inhabitants: 


Avpointment of a Special Municipal Commissioner. 
May 6, 1948. 


189 (S—2)_.......... Appreciation of the Work of the United Nations Palestine 
Commission. May 14, 1948. 
194 (IIT) : _ Palestine: Progress Report of the United Nations Media- 


tor; Establishment of Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion. December 11, 1948. 
212 (IIT)____.._.._. Assistance to Palestine Refugees. November 19, 1948. 


IT. The Security Council 


§$/723 _..._... Measures for Truce and Conditions of Peace and Order. 
April 17, 1948. 

8/773 é _.... Cease-Fire Orders. May 22, 1948. 

8/801 _. All Governments and Authorities concerned to Order a 


Cessation of Hostilities. May 29, 1948. 
Appeal to Arabs and Jews to accept extension of Truce. 
July 7, 1948. 
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II. The Security Council—Continued 


BUR acdaccnans} .. Order for a Truce in Palestine. July 15, 1948. 
ae ee Jews and Arabs to be held Responsible for Actions of irreg 
ular forces. August 19, 1948. 


‘ Ip Ee sh naknvadansa Provisional Government of Israel requested to submit re- 
j port on investigation of assassination of Count Berna- 
j dotte. October 19, 1948. 

; Weta kecuncnwoee Endorsement of conclusions of Acting Mediator’s Report; 

} indispensable condition to restoration of situation an 
: immediate cease-fire. October 19, 1948. 


& PA écikk wanes ten Request to parties to withdraw forces to line held on Octo- 
} 4 ber 14, without prejudice. November 4, 1948. 
; "(EE ears eee * Partics called upon to seek agreement for immediate estab- 
. Tv lishment of armistic2. November 16, 1948. 
° PERE a. xtuanscunens Renewed request for Cease-fire. December 29, 1948. 
: II. The Trusteeship Council 
I ia haa a ls Authorization to the Working Committee on Jerusalem to 
invite Representatives of Interested Communities to 
present their Views. December 11, 1947. 
: i) Pe Draft Statute for the Citv of Jerusalem. March 10, 1948. 
j i) ee ee Budgetary Implications of the Draft Statute for the City 
: of Jerusalem. March 10, 1948. 
Oe Che) crenudweesaen Question of the Statute of the City of Jerusalem. April 
21, 1948. 
1949 
I. The General Assembly 
BAe CRE ks cunccanee Admission of Israel to Membership in the United Nations. 
May 11, 1949. 
A 302 (IV)_____.._.___- Assistance to Palestine Refugees. December 8, 1949. 
: BE ca anche! oma bees Palestine: Question of an International Regime for the 
Jerusalem Area and the Protection of the Holy Places. 
December 9, 1949. 
} II. The Security Couneil 
i GietOivacknensenwas Recently signed Armistice Agreements supersede Truce 
: Resolutions; Acting Mediator relieved of further re- 
. ihilityv OAC 
i sponsibility. August 11, 1949. 
} J 
} III. The Trusteeship Council 
a Bee ees teks Preparation of the Statute for the City of Jerusalem. 
December 19, 1949. 
Tee Cra cnoskdecces Removal to Jerusalem of Certain Ministries and Central 
7 Departments of the Government of Israel. December 
, 3 20, 1949. 
: 1950 
3 I. The General Assembly 
: BOS e cd awduans Assistance to Palestine Refugees. December 2, 1950. 
pe 9 2 ea ae Palestine: Progress Report of the United Nations Con- 


ciliation Commission for Palestine; Repatriation or 
resettlement of Palestine Refugees and Payment of 
Compensation due to them. December 14, 1950. 

BGP CP Gsdksotmuen United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees: Financial 
Report and Accounts for the period December 1, 1948, to 
April 30, 1950, and report of the Board of Auditors, 
November 3, 1950. 
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I]. The Security Council 


tequest to Israel-Egyptian Mixed Armistice Commission 
to give urgent attention to Egyptian complaint of ex- 
pulsion of thousands of Palestinian Arabs. November 
17, 1950 


III. The Trusteeship Council 


Completion of the Preparation of the Draft Statute for 
the City of Jerusalem. February 10, 1950. 

Draft Statute for the City of Jerusalem: Invitation to 
Israel and Jordan. February 11, 1950. 

Question of an International Régime for the Jerusalem 
Area and Protection of the Holy Places. April 4, 1950. 


1951-52 
l The Ge neral Asse mbly 


Report of the United Nations Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine. January 26, 1952. 

Assistance to Palestine Refugees: Reports of the Director 
and the Advisory Commission of the United Nations 
telief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near Kast. January 26, 1952. 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East: Accounts for the period 1 
Mav 1950 to 31 December 1950. and Report of the 
Board of Auditors. December 7, 1951. 

Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 
November 6, 1952. 

Complaint of violation by Arab States of their Obligations 
under the Charter, United Nations resolutions and spe- 
cific provisions of the general armistice agreements con- 


cluded with Israel, requiring them to desist from policies 
and practices of hostility and to seek agreement by 
negotiation for the establishment of peaceful relations 
with Israel. December 21, 1952. 


Il. The Security Council 


§/2130 ; Calls upon Israel and Syria, in dispute over the demilitar- 
ized zone, to cease fighting. May 8, 1953. 

§/2157 Resolution concerning Syrian-Israel dispute calling for 
Israel drainage operations in Lake Huleh district to 
cease pending agreement and finding that Israel actions 
(April 5, 1951) constituted violation of cease-fire pro- 
vision in resolution of July 15, 1948 and were incon- 
sistent with Armistice Agreement and obligations under 
United Nations Charter. May 18, 1951. 

Resolution noting Egyptian closure of Suez Canal to 
shipping bound for Israel, calling upon Egypt to ter- 
minate restrictions on passage of international com- 
mercial shipping and goods wherever bound and to 
cease all interference with such shipping beyond those 
necessary to the safety of shipping and the observanee 
of existing international conventions. September 1, 1951. 





